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By M. BROUSSAIS, 


PROFESSOR OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY IN THE 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 


5.—COMBATIVENESS. 


GenTLeMeEN :—This was named by Gat. 
the organ of courage; it is placed at the 
lateral parts of the head, a little posteriorly, 
and is continuous with another organ, deno- 
minated destructiveness. GALL united these 
two organs into one, and considered all this 
portion of the head above the auditory canal 
as the organ of courage, of strife, of quarrel, 
without any distinction. However, others 
have made a distinction, and remarked, that 
the posterior part of the lateral region, indi- 
cated by the number 5, corresponds more 
particularly with courage, which they detine 
in the following manner :— 

Courage is a tendency to oppose all re- 
sistance,—to redouble our efforts when ob- 
stacles are thrown in our way. When the 
organ is powerful, it manifests itself by a 
tendency to the development of action in 
proportion to the obstacle, and by proofs 
that the individual is not easily discouraged. 
This impulse is kept up and acts constantly 
on the character, furnishing a fund of con- 
tradiction and opposition, which perpetually 
shows itself more or less. It is not the 
angry impulse of the moment,—a passing 
storm,—but an habitual, sustained bravery, 
which is ever ready to meet danger, which 
looks on it without fear or apprehension, 
and only draws new courage from the ob- 
stacles opposed to it. 

Such is the definition of the facalty which 
we are now considering; a definition, as 
you will see, which is very different from 
that of destructiveness. When this faculty is 
very much developed, it may inspire a love 
of dispute and contention; but in those 
cases you will find it is not combined with 
elevated sentiments or the instinctive affec- 
tions, for these different qualities have the 
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power of neutralizing, to a certain degree, 
the action of combativeness and destructive- 
ness. This is a point of which you should 
never lose sight, for an individual who 
possesses these different organs may be 
guided successively by their influence; 
sometimes governed by one, sometimes car- 
ried away by the other ; or moderating one 
another, in a variety of ways. We ob- 
serve this every day in society, under the 
influence of education, experience, or what 
is called worldly usage; on the contrary, it 
does not exist in savage life, where man 
abandons himself, without reserve, to his 
first impulse. Finally, these phenomena are 
equally absent in animals, who are invari- 
ably guided by impulse, unless some extra- 
neous force withdraws them from its power. 

In the brute creation, the organ is not 
perfectly distinguishable destructiveness, 
because the animal is unable to explain the 
motives of his actions. However, even in 
certain animals who are not compelled to 
destroy their fellow creatures for their sup- 
port, we meet with a certain tendency to 
passion, and sometimes true courage, as in 
the bull, for example, the horse, the cock, 
&c. In these animals the organ, according 
to some phrenologists, is evidently situated 
near the superior part of the auditory canal, 
a little behind. 

Examples.—This organ is constantly found 
in the heads of generals remarkable for their 
valour, disregard of danger, and for the 
pleasure with which they sometimes expose 
themselves to it. The head of General La- 
MARQUE furnishes an excellent example of 
this; see how broad it is here. The mask 
of General Foy presents the same disposi- 
tion. - You will find a similar organization 
in the head of Georce CapoupeL, who was 
extremely remarkable for the firmness of 
his courage. Take this head, and draw a 
line from one auditory foramen to the other 
over the summit of the head, and you will 
find that the posterior segment predominates 
over the anterior. For greater certainty, if 
you draw a second line round the forehead, 
from one ear to another, and compare it 
with another passing round the occiput, you 
will remark how the latter is much more 
extensive than the ee, a fact which 
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proves that the instincts exceed the jntellec- 
tual faculties and dominate them. This 
disposition is also very remarkably seen in 
the head of Tutorixe pe Mericourt. A 
person may evince a great deal of courage 
in consequence of reflection, from the impulse 
of some other organ, self-love, for example, 
or pride ; but this is done in spite of nature, 
asit were. In cases of this kind we observe 
a different kind of organization; but you 
can understand it without my presenting 
youexamples. The organof courage is ap- 
plicable to all the actions of life; there is 
a military courage, a civil courage, courage 
in the various enterprises we may under- 
take; in philosophical, theological, or poli- 
tical disputes. Look here, at the head of 
Casimin Perater, a man remarkable for the 
union of courage with firmness: the region 
of the skull we now study is very highly 
developed in that statesman. Here, again, 
isthe head of the Abbé Grecoire, who was 
celebrated for the possession of several ele- 
vated qualities, and, amongst the rest, civil 
eourage and firmness. Look, now, at the 
head of Benjamin Constant; you see what 
a distance there is between the ears; or, 
take that of Mackenzie, a traveller full of 
courage ; remark how this organ, with seve- 
ral others, is fully developed. The organ of 
generativeness is small, and the conduct of 
this individual was exactly conformable with 
the organization of his brain. Here, again, 
are examples of a different kind ; look at 
the depression which exists over the organ 
of courage in the head of this mathemati- 
cian and geometer. 

The examples of want of courage, or 
weakness in the organ, are so numerous 
that we could readily assemble a great 
number: it is the rarity of the faculty 
which makes it so valuable in man; hence 
we look up with such admiration and 
respect to the individual who braves danger 
without hesitation, and looks on death with 
an untroubled eye. We all possess this 
organ, but according to its degree of deve- 
lopment it is more or less easily brought 
into action; exercise has also its degree of 
influence, for it is certain that the soldier 
who is daily exposed to an enemies’ fire 
during a campaign, is much less careful of 
his life than when shut up in a garrison. 
The habit of managing a weapon, also, 
engenders the desire of employing it, and 
in this manner duels become more frequent 
among certain classes of society than 
others. 

6. Destrecriveness. 

The organ of destructiveness, or a ten- 
dency to destruction, Gat, as I said before, 
confounded with the preestiog one, but it 
is impossible to deny that animals in general 
are influenced by a principle of destruction, 
which, from the zoophyte up to man, is 
necessary for his very existence. Hence I 


think we should employ a more general ex- 
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pression than that of destruction, to design 
the primitive impulse. 

This organ is the mass, situated prin- 
cipally at the lower part of the middle lobe 
of the brain, which instigates animals to 
the accomplishment ef acts necessary for 
their sustenance, amongst which destruction 
forms a principal feature. 

Phrenologists place this faculty in an 
oblong circumvolution, lying horizontally 
just above the ear, in front of courage, and 
behind the organ of alimentation. Thus, it 
enlarges the skull close above the ear on 
either side, and is very easily discovered 
when well developed. All carnivorous 
animals are forced to destroy, for their own 
individual existence depends on the life of 
which they deprive others. The class of 
carnivorous animals is very extensive ; man 
is omnivorous, and consequently carnivorous 
to a certain degree, and the herbivorous 
animals may be considered as living by the 
destruction of plants: thus all animated 
nature is a continued scene of destruction, 
and we are naturally led to look for au 
organ which directs and governs this uni- 
versal impulse. 

Destructiveness is executed with more or 
less violence and impetuosity, aceoerding to 
the degree of obstacle the animal meets with. 
Thus, in fishes, who are never called on to 
attack an enemy with passion, the organ of 
destructiveness exists, buat it acts feebly. 
In the lion, tiger, wolf, and other ear- 
nivorous animals, who are often obliged to 
attack animals of superior strength, and 
endowed with sufficient instinct to resist 
them, this faculty is exceedingly developed 
and active; it excites a degree of passion 
which augments the energy and activity of 
the muscular system, aids the cunning 
which these animals employ, and enables 
them generally to overthrow animals possess- 
ing a much greater degree of force than 
themselves. 

This organ exists equally in man; you 
may see it here on the mapped cast, just 
above the auditory foramen. The elongated 
convolution in which it resides is more or 
less prominent, according to the intensity of 
the instinct. M. Vimont remarks that when 
the animal's brain is elongated in form, the 
organ is never very prominent, but its length 
is considerable. This organ was discovered 
by comparing the heads of carnivorous 
animals with those of herbivorous ones, for, 
in general, the carnivorous tribes present a 
much greater development of this region 
than the herbivorous. 

Primitive impulse and applications.—If it 
be true that this organ is primitively des- 
tined to satisfy the wants of nutrition, we 
can understand why it is not always predo- 
minant in man, although it exists constantly, 
for unless the faculty has been exercised, 
we seldom observe any trace of its influ- 
ence ; and it may be so completely masked 
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by other organs as to disappear altogether : 
hence Gat and Spunzueim were not in- 
clined to admit its existence, except in 
cases where the tendency was manifest ; 
but it certainly exists in all men, although 
not to the degree of extent advanced by 
some writers, 

The volume of this organ presents great 
varieties ; in some nations we find it but 
very slightly marked, as, for example, in the 
Hindoos, who live exclusively on vegetable 
food. On the contrary, it is prominent in 
the savage tribes, who support themselves 
almost exclusively by the chase ; all phre- 
nologists are agreed in thinking that des- 
tructiveness forms the principle element of 
the love for the chase, and hence we see 
retired warriors replacing the destruction 
of the human race by that of the brute 
creation. 

Destructiveness, like courage, is appli- 
cable to all our actions, supplying the sti- 
mulus of passion, which is moderated by 
circumspection, and all the more elevated 
sentiments. When highly developed in man 
it impels him to destroy for the mere plea- 
sure of destruction, and this tendency ex- 
ercises itself more on inanimate beings. The 
devastation of property, the destruction of 
goods and chattels, have ever marked the 
invasion of barbarous hordes, in addition to 
the bloodshed they commit. The following 
is the result of M. Vimont’s researches upon 
this organ. We are frequently compelled, 
as you see, to refer to this author, for he is 
the only one who has studied the animal 
creation in a phrenological point of view. 
M. Vimonr considers this organ as existing 
in all animals, without exception, and thinks 
Gatt and Spurzuer have fallen into error 
in confining it to the rodentia and carniy- 
orous animals; he observes, with justness, 
that the individual who possesses the organ 
of destructiveness is not always forced to 
destroy ; that, at certain seasons of the year, 
he rejects animal food, and prefers vege- 
tables; hence the organ equally concerns 
the destruction of vegetables and animals. 
M. Vimonr also remarks, that the acts of 
several animals who do not live on flesh, 
can only be explained by this organ; the 
castor, for example, and the squirrel, cut off 
the bark of trees and branches of twigs to 
construct their habitations. 

These ideas have been ridiculed, even in 
our Royal Academy, for academies, though 
“learned,” are not always endowed with 
judgment. The members are too often in- 
fluenced by passion rather than reflection ; 
frequently during the discussion of a ques- 
tion which they comprehend but imperfectly, 
they receive a sudden impulse from the 
words of some invidious orator, and deliver 
a judgment far from being conformable with 
reason or experience. A learned society of 
this kind thought it very ridiculous that we 
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with that of animals; for my part I am ofa 
different opinion, especially as it seems cer- 
tain the fundamental object of the organ of 
destructivenes is to procure the means of 
subsistence. 

The following arguments may be adduced 
in favour of this idea. If we examine the 
direction of the olfactory nerve in the sheep, 
we find a large nervous trunk, which passes 
from the organ of smell to the middle lobe 
of the brain. Now, it is evidently by the 
smell that the sheep, and other herbivorous 
animals, recognise the most suitable kind of 
food ; and, hence, this operation is regulated 
by the portion of brain already spoken of, 
aided by the smell. Now, we admit the ex- 
istence of an organ of alimentivity in man ; 
we place this organ at the anterior extre- 
mity of that destined for destruction, and 
here we can easily conceive how it may ex- 
tend in herbivorous animals to the whole 
convolution, or, in other words, that the con- 
volution, which runs horizontally immedi- 
ately above the ear, and performs a double 
function in man, is destined in animals for 
a single faculty, viz., that of distinguishing 
what is wholesome by the sense of smell, 
and determining the desire of appropriating 
it. This is an idea which I submit to the 
consideration of phrenologists. The same 
organ exists constantly in fishes, according 
to M. Vimont, but is less active in them 
than where the animal is ferced to combat 
for its sustenance. In birds it is most de- 
veloped where they attack prey capable of 
offering considerable resistance. I have 
already made this remark. 

Destructiveness seems aided by courage, 
by the instinct of alimentation, or hunger. 
You all know what dreadful scenes are 
sometimes witnessed on ship-board, or on 
uninhabited coasts on which unfortunate 
sailors are from time to time cast. Hunger 
acts powerfully in exciting individuals who 
have the organ of destructiveness much de- 
veloped, and the excess of passion thus pro- 
duced is only mastered by the greatest efforts 
of reason. We may also mention cunning, as 
an auxiliary; finally, pride and envy often 
come in to its assistance at this unhappy age, 
when devastation goes hand-in-hand with 
carnage. 

Antagonists.—T hese are deplorable truths ; 
but destructiveness never produces excesses 
of this kind, unless the individual is totally 
deprived of sentiments capable of exciting 
some opposite impulse. Thus, if he happen 
to possess friendship, benevolence, venera- 
tion, in a considerable degree, or conscience, 
with high intellectual faculties, it is certain 
he may count on powerful auxiliaries against 
the excesses of this tendency to destruction, 
On the contrary, if the organs just mentioned 
are very small, as we see ia all abandoned 
men, if they have been but little exercised, 
if the individual has received an incomplete 
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tiveness is followed by its full effects, and 
man murders his fellow-man without the 
slightest remorse, as you may observe in 
various savage nations. The different tor- 
tures invented, either with the object of ex- 
torting a confession of crime from persons 
accused of religious and political offences, 
or avenging personal injuries, present an 
example of the development of this organ in 
the most deplorable manner. We may assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that the most 
powerful means of counterbalancing its in- 
fluence is, to exercise the intellectual facul- 
ties, and extend the means of instruction, 
for ignorance gives rise to most of the ex- 
cesses resulting from tyranny and fanati- 
cism. This organ exercises a very marked 
influence on the character of men. 

When the lateral parts of the brain, in 
which destructiveness resides, are mode- 
rately developed, they communicate an use- 
ful degree of activity; even when very 
powerful they do not produce ferocity of 
character, if the counteracting organs are at 
the same time well developed. I could lay 
before you the heads of several generals, in 
which the organs of courage and destruc- 
tion are highly developed. Thus, in the 
cast I now show you, you may remark a 
considerable development of conscience, 
self-esteem, firmness, and reflection, in con- 
junction with courage and destructiveness ; 
here the latter faculties are counterbalanced 
by benevolence, and other affections. In 
robbers, the lateral portions of the head are 
enlarged by destructiveness, acquisitive- 
ness, and cunning, while, generally speak- 
ing, the antero-superior regions, destined 
for the moral and intellectual faculties, are 
more or less depressed; besides, these fa- 
culties have been little exercised even when 
they do exist, for most assassins belong to 
the ignorant classes of society. Lacenatre 
would seem to afford a contradictory exam- 
ple; but we shall presently examine the 
head of this celebrated brigand, and show 
that it is far from presenting an exception to 
the laws under which other less remarka- 
ble criminals are comprehended. 

A feeble development of the organ of 
destructiveness produces, in the actual! state 
of society, a repugnance against every idea 
of murder, and even personal violence. 
Hence results a very slight tendency to pas- 
sion, and especially resentment. But in 
many cases the more elevated sentiments 
are too slightly stimulated to act. Here, as 
Mr. Combe has happily expressed himself,— 
“ The individual feels (and others soon per- 
ceive it) that his desire of vengeance is 
impotent; that he is too weak to execute 
the dictates of his rage ; he is taunted and 
ill-treated by any one that comes in his 
way.” 

The organ whose principal object is to 
satisfy the wants of nutrition, communicates 
a certain stamp to the character, and when 
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associated with courage, influences every 
act of our life in the most remarkable man- 
ner; however, it always acts in concert with 
other organs which augment or diminish 
its energy. As we advance in the study of 
phrenology, you will have fresh occasion to 
observe at every step we take, this mutual 
influence of one organ upon another. 
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In the two preceding lectures I consider- 
ed the history of primary and constitutional 
pustular syphilis. I propose, in the present, 
to take a review of the more prominent 
symptoms of exanthematic primary sy- 
philis, and shall subsequently speak of the 
exanthematic form of constitutional syphilis. 


Exanthematic Primary Syphilis. 


We are as unacquainted with the period, 
after the application of the poison, at which 
exanthematic primary syphilis occurs, as 
we are of the same point respecting pustular 
primary syphilis. Perhaps the former does 
not appear so early as the latter, at least 
such an opinion seems strengthened by the 
results of experiment; for the part in- 
oculated with exanthematic matter does 
not, in general, assume the specific action 
either so quickly, or with so much certainty, 
as that which has been inoculated with 
pustular matter. I have known weeks to 
elapse, after inoculation with the former, 
before any effect has been produced ; and I 
have more frequently failed than succeeded 
to excite, by inoculation with this matter, a 
specific disease. 

Exanthematic primary syphilis, where- 
ever seated, commences by a patch of red- 
ness. This patch, which is at first more 
extensive than that which precedes the 
primary pustule, soon begins, if on amacous 
or muco-cutaneous structure, to ooze or 
discharge from minute pores on its surface, 
a clear fluid, and, at the same time, becomes 
tumid or swollen. The outline of this dis- 
eased patch is, for the most part, rounded, 
but not regularly so, nor is the edge always 
very defined, for, in general, the redness 
passes insensibly into the surrounding sur- 
face. This state of redness, oozing, and 
tumidity, may continue, for a number of 
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days, without much variation; or the dis- | oftener otherwise. Its form seems to be, at 


eased part may, without altering its ap- 
pearance in other respects, increase slightly 
in extent, and its base in hardness. Sooner 
or later, however, other changes take place, 
and these occur more or less rapidly, ac- 
cording as the patient leads a move or less 
irregular life. 

If the disease be seated on the external 
skin, it is seldom observed until covered 
with a crust. This may have been preced- 
ed by avesicle, orby an abrasion of surface, 
produced by rubbing the part, which is 
generally the seat at first of itchiness. The 
crust which covers the primary exentheme, 
is of a flat circular form, and seidom becomes 
very thick or projecting. It seems oftin a 
kind of scale, rather than a crust, which 
adheres to the surface of the sore; and if 
peeled off, the sore bleeds, and looks not 
unlike the cutis from which the cuticle has 
been removed by a blister. This surface is 
of a bright brown-red, or of a nut-brown 
colour, and is surrounded by a white line, 
which indicates the course of the edge of 
the surrounding cuticle. If the surface of 
the primary exanthematic sore, when on the 
common skin, be freed from its crust by 
some soft dressing, and kept, by the same 
mode of dressing, from forming a new 
crust, it presents the same appearances and 
changes as when seated on a muco-cutaneous 
surface, or ona surface kept permanently 
moist from being opposed to another surface. 

When the exanthematic primary sore 
commences on a part kept constantly in a 
moist or perspiring state, as, for example, 
the nipple of the female breast, the orifice 
of the prepuce, the angle between the thigh 
and scrotum, or between the thigh and 
labium, the inner surface of the prepuce, or 
surface of the glans, in persons who have 
the prepuce naturally too short to cover 
entirely this point,—I say when the exan- 
thematic primary sore occurs in such situa- 
tions, its mode of origin is different from 
that observed on either the common cutane- 
ous, or muco-cutaneous surface. Thus, the 
cuticle covering the affected part becomes 
altered ; it appears thicker and whiter than 
natural, and acquires a pulpy or parboiled 
appearance; it looks like a bit of wet 
parchmeut, or as if the surface was painted 
with the nitrate of silver. At times the 
altered cuticle can be peeled or scraped off, 
and thena bright-red, porous, and, generally, 
a bleeding surface, is exposed. You have 
seen nearly the whole of a labium affected 
in this way, and, at the same time, very 
much swelled. You have also seen, in 
another case of this disease, the case of 
Dougherty, the whole of the glans, penis, 
and inner prepuce, to present a completely 
macerated-like, or parboiled-looking, ap- 
pearance. When the exanthematic primary 
symptom thus commences, the diseased 
patch may be of a rounded figure, but it is 





times, determined by the situation in which 
the disease occurs, or by the direction in 
which the discharge from the diseased spot 
runs over the surrounding surface. Thus, 
when the disease has commenced at the 
orifice of the prepuce, the discharge by run- 
ning down the under surface of the penis, 
causes first a tumid and painful state, and 
subsequently an ulceration of the raphe, or 
middle line of this body. 

Although the primary exantheme may 
exist for a considerable time in any situa- 
tion without causing a perceptible loss of 
substance, its surface geuerally very soon 
acquires the appearance of being covered by 
a stratum of pulpy matter. This matter, 
which is more remarkable on the centre than 
on the circumference of the sore, varies in 
colour in different cases, and even in the 
same case at diflerenttimes. One time it 
looks like a stratum of lard, at another time 
it is of a nut-brown colour, or even ap- 
proaches to black, and at another it has a 
lighter and redder tint. When, by the 
supervention of the ulcerative process, a 
decided loss of substance does oceur, the 
superficial extent of the ulceration is always 
greater in proportion to its depth, than that 
of the pustular sore; but, in many respects, 
the one is not unlike the other. Thus, in 
both, the edges of the sore are sharp, and 
the surface, but particularly the part of it 
called the border, white or lardaceous-look- 
ing. The base of the exanthematic sore is, 
perhaps always, ceteris paribus, more indu- 
rated than that of the pustular sore. Hence 
it has been supposed, by some writers, to 
constitute the true chancre. 

When ulceration occurs in the primary 
exantheme, the process of granulation takes 
place previous to cicatrization, as it does in 
the primary pustular sore; that is, it pre- 
sents phenomena of an analogous or similar 
kind. Bat, if ulceration has not occurred, 
there is no necessity for granulation ; and 
cicatrization, or skinning, under these cir- 
cumstances, is a different process in some 
respects from that which occurs when there 
has been a loss of substance. In the latter 
case, the newly-formed cuticle proceeds 
from the circumference to the centre of the 
sore, and more or less strongly-marked cica- 
trix follows; but when the exantheme does 
not ulcerate, the cuticle is formed in a dif- 
ferent manner. It is developed, at once, as 
it were, over the whole surface ; and when 
the disease has ceased, there exists no mark 
by which its former presence on the part can 
be ascertained. There is, in fact, no cica- 
trix. Thus, by the mode in which cicatriza- 
tion is formed, it may be always ascertained 
whether there was a loss of substance, or 
whether the surface of the diseased part 
was merely raw and exuding. The surface 
of the primary exantheme becomes some- 
times granular, or fungous-looking,although 





there had not been any loss of substance ; 
and in this case, on the shrinking of the 
fungus, no cicatrix is left behind, nor can, 
after a time, any marks of disease be de- 
tected, as necessarily, perhaps,occurs when 
the fungus has been preceded by loss of 
substance. 

The pain attendant on the exanthematic 
primary sore, even when the sore is of a 
trifling magnitude, is often, particularly in 
persons of dirty habits, very considerable. 
It is greater, ceteris paribus, than that 
which accompanies the pustular sore. It 
is often much increased at night, and is of 
a severe scalding kind. It is remarkable 
that this pain is greatly alleviated by mer- 
curial dressing and by cleanliness, but ag- 
gravated by poultices. 

The varieties which the primary exan- 
theme exhibits, are not so numerous or so 
striking as those presented by the primary 
pustule. They are, however, of an analogous 
kind, 

The base of the exanthematic sore often 
acquires a stony hardness. This consti- 
stutes the indurated variety, and frequently 
occurs on the preputial side of the corona 
glandis, where it forms a cartilaginous-look- 
ing, and exhaling lump, extremely hard to 
the feel, if caught between the finger and 
thumb. The hardness of the exanthematic 
primary sore at the orifice of the prepuce is 
often very remarkable, and causes a very 
determined state of phymosis, with consider- 
able deformity of the end of the penis, which 
becomes bulbous-shaped. A similar state 
of hardness sometimes attends the primary 
exantheme, when seated in the orifice of the 
urethra; but there is never, so far as I have 
observed, a great degree of induration when 
this sore is seated on the glans penis, nor 
does great hardness accompany it, in general, 
en the common skin; yet I have seen indu- 
ration in excess in this situation, as well as 
on the inner surface of the prepuce,and cause, 
in both situations, a hard knob, as large as 
the end of a finger, and nearly free from any 
ulceration. The exanthematic sore leaves, 
after cicatrization, a degree of hardness 
much more frequently than the pustular sore. 

It is seldom, as I have already said, that the 
exanthematic primary ulcer becomes much 
excavated, or that it presents the ulcerative 
process in excess. This, however, some- 
times occurs. Thus, in the patient Howe, 
you have seen the whole of the glans penis 
destroyed in the course of a few days by an 
ulcer of this kind, which commenced at the 
orifice of the urethra, and was at first mis- 
taken for a gonorrhoea. The exanthematic 
phagedena, wherever formed, can scarcely 
be distinguished, by its appearance, from the 
pustular phagedena. 

The granulations of the exanthematic sore 
are more frequently in excess than those of 
the pustular sore; therefore, fungous va- 
rieties of the former are more frequent than 
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of the latter. Are we not to consider thé 
fungous growths occasionally met with, com 
sequent upon promiscuous intercourse in 
both sexes, but particularly in the female, 
as varieties of the exanthematic primary 
disease’? I believe we should, I am, hows 
ever, disposed to think, that the matter 
which produces these fungi has undergone 
some modification, analogous to that which 
the exanthematic virus has undergone, when 
it has acquired the disposition to excite a 
catarrhal discharge, or gonorrhoea, rather 
than to produce a sore. There are cases on 
record, which leave no doubt that these 
fungous growths produce a matter possessed 
of the power of producing similar growths ; 
and the general alliance of such growths 
with other symptoms of the venereal disease 
must be admitted. The demonstrative proof, 
which I have given of the manner in which 
the pustular virus is converted into the ex- 
anthematic, facilitates, in a remarkable de. 
gree, our conceptions on points of this kind, 

The exanthematic, like the pustular, sore, 
sometimes presents the annular character. 
This is more frequently observed when the 
exantheme is on the common skin, than 
when on the mucous, or muco-cutaneous, 
surface. I have, however, seen it well 
marked on the latter structure. It is re- 
markable, that this annular state is, in ge- 
neral, in the exanthematic sore, a symptom 
of improvement, or a precursor of cicatriza- 
tion. The exanthematic primary sore some- 
times presents the appearance of being 
formed of a number of concentric circles, 
or segments of circles, of different colours, 
some of them white, and some redder. This 
curious appearance you have observed on 
the glans penis and inner surface of the 
prepuce in the case of Lacy. 

Thus, there are indurated, annular, fan: 
gous, and phagedenic varieties of the ex- 
anthematic primary sore, as there are of the 
pustular; as well as varieties in colourand 
in number. The exantheme may also be, as 
the pustule often is, remarkably mild. Thus, 
it may not exceed a slight redness, with 
some induration and exudation, This is one 
of the forms of disease which, called gnor- 
rhoea when seated at the orifice of the ure+ 
thra, and bastard gonorrhoea when on the 
glans or inner prepuce, gives origin to con- 
stitutional symptoms. In short, we find 
that the varieties of the primary exantheme 
are quite analogous, in all respects, to those 
of the primary pustule. 

The causes of the primary exantheme are, 
no doubt, identical with those of the varie- 
ties of the primary pustule. Such are the 


structure and function of the part on which 
it may be seated,—the mode of living of the 
patient,—the mode of treatment employed, 
and the peculiar natural or acquired consti- 
tution of the patient. 

The influence of structure, and of mode of 
living, upon the exanthemiatic sore, are, in 























genefal, even more sttiking than on the pus- 
tular. A single day's debauch will cause 
a complete change in the exanthematic sore ; 
and, on the other hand, a day of abstinence 
and quietness will restore it to its pristine 
state. It is curious to observe the changes, 
particularly in colour, which occur from 
these causes in the primary exantheme. On 
one day it will be of a very healthy red, on 
another, from irregularity of the patient, 
or intemperance, this healthy red will be 
changed to a more or less deep brown, ap- 
proaching sometimes to black, or to a white, 
or anut-brown. These brown, or black, or 
white colours, often quickly disappear, to 
return again upon the patient returning to 
intemperance or irregularity, and so on. 

The influence of structure in modifying the 
exanthematic sore is greater than in modify- 
ing the pustular. Induration is one of the 
qualities which is greatly influenced by 
structure. Hence, this sore is in some situ- 
ations always more indurated than in others. 
Thus it is, for the most part, greatly indu- 
rated at the orifice of the prepuce, on the 

repuce behind the corona glandis; much 
ess on the common skin, and stil! less on 
the glans penis. I have already fully no- 
ticed the influence of situation and structure, 
on the appearance of the disease at its com- 
mencement; and the influence of treatment 
is more remarkably obvious in the primary 
exantheme, than in the primary pustule. 
The appearance of the primary exantheme 
is changed by a single dressing. 

It is important to distinguish between the 
primary exanthematic sore and the primar 
pustularsore, and the diagnosis is, in general, 
easy. The manner in which the sores com- 
mence would, of itself, be sufficient, for the 
most part, to distinguish them, if we had an 
opportunity of witnessing them at their ori- 
gin. This, however, we seldom have. If the 
patient be asked, when the disease is seated 
on the common skin, how it commenced, 
he will, in general, say, that it began in 
a fret, or an itchy spot, or that the skin 
was rubbed off, or that he did not notice it 
uatil a crust had formed ; but if it be seated 
on A muco-cutaneous surface, as on the glans 
penis, or inner prepuce, he will say that it 
eommenced in a red patch, as if the skin 
was off. It will, in general, be found, that 
he has himself observed, that it did not 
commence by a pustule. But, although we 
may not have had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the disease when it commenced, or get 
a correct account of its mode of origin, its 
appearance in its subsequent stages will, in 
general, be quite sufficient to characterize 
it. Thus, the extent, compared with the 
depth, of the sore, is always greater in the 
exantheme than in the pustule. The indu- 
ration is also more considerable in the former 
than in the latter. The pain is greater in 
the mild ¢xantheme than in the mild pus- 
tule ; and its exacerbation in the latter, at 
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night, is remarkable. The progress of thé 
exantheme is, in general, much slower than 
that of the pustule. But, although the ex- 
anthematic primary sore is a much milder 
form of disease than the pustular, yet it is 
much more apt to be followed by constitu- 
tional symptoms ; and it may, in this point 
of view, though in no other, be considered 
a more severe form of disease than the pus- 
tular. Swelling of the lymphatic glands, or 
bubo, also attends the primary exantheme 
more frequently than the primary pustule, 
but is more mild, and much less disposed to 
suppurate. 

The objects to be held in view in con- 
ducting the treatment of the primary exan- 
theme are precisely similar to those which 
should guide us in treating the primary pus- 
tule, viz., the rapid cicatrization of the dis- 
ease, and the protection of the constitution. 
The ulcerating, or phagedenic, forms of the 
primary exantheme, require, it may be said, 
the same mode of treatment as the corre- 
sponding varieties of the primary pustule, 
Hence, the nitrate of silver, the hydriodate 
of potash, and other remedies, are as appli- 
cable in the one as in the other. But, in the 
treatment of all the milder varieties of the 
primary exantheme, whether indurated, an- 
nular, or fungous, the valuable influence of 
mercury is most remarkable. It acts bene- 
ficially, both locally and constitutionally 
applied. Mercurial washes and ointments 
often, at once, cause a cessation of pain in 
these sores, and produce a healthy action ; 
and if this medicine be administered inter- 
nally, the moment the mouth testifies its 
action, great relief from pain is experienced, 
with a corresponding amelioration in the 
character of the sore. The mild forms of 
the primary exantheme may be benefitted 
by the nitrate of silver, and by the hydrio- 
date of potash ; but the influence of these 
agents in such cases is not to be compared 
with that of mercury, either in rapidity or 
efficiency. 

The form of primary syphilis which I 
have now described to you in a general 
manner, has not entirely escaped the attén- 
tion of writers. The sores which Mr. Evans 
has described by the names of venerola indu- 
rata and venerola superiicialis, are varieties 
of the exanthematic sore. Mr. Apernetuy 
has alluded to another variety of the same 
sore, by the name of superficial chancre 
and, as I have already remarked, cases 6 
the primary exantheme, attended by stony 
hardness, have been adduced by a certain 
writer as examples of the true Hunterian 
chancre, although wanting the character of 
excavation, which has been, in general, con- 
sidered as essential as hardness to the Hun- 
terian chancre. The very beneficial influ- 
ence which mercury exercises over the ex 
anthematic sore, as well as the hardness 
attendant on it, no doubt induced the writer 
to whom I am now alluding, to consider 
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this sore as an example of true chancre. 

There are other authors who have, perhaps, 
had varieties of the primary exantheme in 
view, when describing those states which 
they have called chancrous excoriation and 
gonorrhceal sores. The disease named by 
the French writers, “ pustales plates,” is a 
variety of the primary exantheme. I must, 
however, observe, that this name is some- 
times given to examples of the constitutional 
fungous exantheme, occurring, as often hap- 
pens, on the genitals, and unaccompanied 
by any other very obvious symptom. The 
different forms of the primary exantheme 
are described by me in those chapters of 
my treatise on the venereal disease which 
relate to the catarrhal, superficial, phage- 
denic, annular, and fungous varieties of 
primary syphilis. 

As it will not be in my power to com- 
plete this morning what I have to say re- 
specting the exanthematic venereal erup- 
tions, it will be better to postpone entering 
on this subject till our next meeting. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
MEDICINAL PROPERTIES AND USES 
OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MINERAL SPRINGS OF GERMANY. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—I am induced to send you a com- 
munication or two, on the Medicinal Pro- 
rties and Uses of some of the principal 
lineral Springs in Germany. Considering 
that information on this subject will be 
acceptable to the readers of Tae Lancer, it 
cannot be more suitably brought before the 
public than through the medium of a 
medical periodical. Iam, Sir, your obedient 
servant, J. I. Iktn, Surgeon, 

Halifax, July, 1836. 

During the last autumn I had opportu- 
nities, whilst on a tour through France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, of visiting many 
of the mineral springs about to be noticed 
in this paper, and of testifying, by personal 
examination, the truth of the facts herein 
stated. To the writings and labours of 
foreign authors, I am, however, principally 
indebted for the information contained in 
this essay, and I consider that it would be 
injustice towards them not to make this 
acknowledgment. The only credit whici I 
take to myself is that of having collected 
such information into a concise form. Iam 
aware that to many members of the profes- 
sion, the facts about to be stated will not be 
new, as a consideral.le number of medical 
men are enabled to travel abroad for infor- 
mation on the different branches of medical 
science; still, there is a yet much larger 


propertion to whom they will not only be 
new, but instructive. The routine practi- 

tioner may consider such subjects as foreign 
to his enquiries, but all cultivators of 
medical science who wish to see its boun- 
daries enlarged, will consider them to be 
worthy of attention. Our countrymen are 
now much in the habit of visiting the 
Continent to obtain relief from disease, 
either through a change of air, or the aid of 
some mineral spring; and every physician 
and surgeon should obtain sufficient in- 
formation concerning those places which 
are most proper to be visited, to enable 
them to advise patients who are desirous of 
frequenting them. A knowledge of their 
accommodations may also enable us to intro- 
duce improvements in the construction and 
application of baths at home. In maanu- 
facturing districts, public baths are of the 
greatest use, and it would be well for the 
poorer classes if they were more extensively 
established. The medicinal properties of the 
German mineral springs are comparatively 
unknown in this country, correct informa- 
tion respecting them being scattered in large 
volumes, or guide-books, the examination of 
which can scarcely repay a gentleman who 
is engaged in extensive practice, for the 
trouble it would cost, though many of them 
are well-suited for the uses of tourists. 

I should think that much instruction 
might be derived from a paper by Professor 
Forbes, of Edinburgh, recently read before 
the Royal Society, “ On the Temperature and 
Geological relations of certain Hot Springs, 
particularly those of the Pyrennees,” &c. 
From the extracts which I have seen, his 
observations on these springs are very satis- 
factory. He treats of them in their natural 
order, following them from East to West, 
describes their geological position, and the 
special circumstances of interest relating to 
them, their temperature, &c. In his third 
and last section, I understand, he extends 
his observations to the hot springs in some 
other parts of Europe, and in particular 
those of the Baths of Mount d'Or, and of 
Bourboule, in France ; of Baden-Baden, in 
Germany; of Loesche, or Leuk, in the 
Vallais ; of Pfeffers, in the canton of St. 
Gall, in Switzerland, (on which Dr. John- 
son has written, as well as Penimore 
Cooper, in his recent works on Switzerland, 
this author having benefitted by them) and 
the Baths of Nero, near Naples. 

Having said so much by way of introduc- 
tion, I will first speak of the “ Brannens.” 
In order to be more easily followed, the 
places nearest home will be noticed ‘first. 
First, then, for Aix-La-Cuapette. The six 
principal hot mineral springs, by which 
Aix-la-Chapelle has become so celebrated, 
take their origin partly under the city 
itself, and partly in the neighbouring village 
of Borcette and its environs. Three of these 





springs are termed “Superior,” three “ In- 
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ferior.” The“ Superior” are more powerful, 
contain more sulphur, and are several 
degrees hotter than the “Inferior.” The 
principal is termed the “ Imperial Spring ;” 
it gushes from the clefts in a rock into the 
Imperial Bath, which serves as a reservoir 
for the rest. The temperature of this bath 
is the highest, being 46 Réaumur, or 135 
Fahrenheit, and it contains the most sulphur. 
Its vapour deposits in a short time a quantity 
of sulphur, termed Bath Sulphur. The 
second spring is of less importance; its 
temperature is, however, as great as the 
former, and it helps to supply the Imperial 
Bath. The third, or the “Spring of St. 
Quirinus,” supplies the bath of that name, 
and has a temperature of 38 Réaumur, or 117 
Fahrenheit. The Imperial Bath is probably 
the most ancient, as the remains of a Roman 
bath have been discovered on the same site. 
Connected with this bath are thirteen bath- 
ing cabinets, or separate small baths, several 
of them supplied with the douche, and 
twenty beautifully furnished apartments. 
The “ New Bath,” as it is termed, which 
faces the Imperial Bath, has vapour baths, 
eleven ordinary baths, and twenty apart- 
ments. The “Bath of the Queen of 
Hungary ” has also a vapour bath, twelve 
ordinary baths, and fifteen apartments. The 
“Bath of Quirinus” is also a very rich 
sulphur spring, having connected with it 
twelve baths, where the douche is employ- 
ed in various ways. The other springs have 
also every convenience attached to them, 
douches, fountains to drink from, apart- 
ments for the bathers, chambers for the 
domestics, &c. 

The temperature of the inferior baths 
varies from 35 to 37 of Réaumur, or 110 
Fahrenheit. Amongst the number there is 
one which is appropriated solely for the use 
of the poor. The construction of the baths 
is simple, but substantial. The temperature 
can be made to vary according to the incli- 
nation of the bather. 

Aix-la-Chapelle possesses also several 
cold chalybeate springs, which are very 
little inferior in strength to those of Malmedy 
and Spa. The sulphur springs at Aix-la- 
Chapelle have a saltish, alkaline, sulphu- 
reous taste. The specific gravity is about 
1.004. They are found by chemical analysis 
to contain the following ingredients :— 


Muriate of Soda Organic Matter 
Carbonate of Soda Silica 

Sulphate of Soda Cale Spar 
Phosphate of Soda Carbonate of Lime 
Phosphate of Soda Carbonate of Talk 


and Lithia Carb. of Strontia. 

The muriate of soda is in the greatest 
proportion, then the carbonate, and then the 
sulphate. 

The diseases in which the employment of 
these waters has been found beneficial, are, 
of course, according to the physicians of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, nearly as numerous as the 
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list of diseases in Cullen’s Nosology. In 
the following, however, experience has 
proved them to be highly beneficial :—dys- 
pepsia, scrofula, hypochondria, hysteria, 
heemorrhoids, chronic fluxes, dysentery, 
chronic rheumatism, paralysis, abuse of 
mercury, or cachexia, and chronic cases of 
syphilis. In patients of a plethoric habit, 
or those who are liable to congestion of the 
head, of course the use of the hot bath is 
counterindicated, and the cold douche will 
be most likely to prove beneficial. For 
minute instructions the physicians of the 
establishment should be consulted, who are 
generally well-informed, judicious practi- 
tioners. It was to the mineral waters of 
Aix-la-Chapelle that the unfortunate Jose- 
phine had recourse, in the hope that their 
medicinal properties would have the effect 
of removing sterility ; she was, however, 
disappointed in her expectations, though she 
used them with the greatest assiduity. The 
advantage of the hot and cold douche in the 
treatment of the diseases of the lower 
animals, is now considered abroad as firmly 
established, and it is probable that baths 
and douches for application to the various 
domestic animals will ere long be connected 
with all establishments which are so a- 
bundantly supplied with mineral springs as 
Aix-la-Chapelle. At Aix-les-Bains, in Sa- 
voy, and at many other places, there is a 
bath dedicated solely for their use; I had 
an opportunity, at Aix-les-Bains, of seeing 
the advantage of the cold douche in the 
treatment of a violent strain received by a 
poor ass from a fall. 

I shall not enter into the disputed question 
concerning the primary cause of hot springs ; 
suffice it to say, that chemical action, and 
the well known fact that the temperature of 
the earth increases as we recede from its 
surface, come to our aid to explain this 
phenomenon. 

The mineral waters of Borcerre, a small 
place in the immediate vicinity of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, possess the same medicinal pro- 
perties, as well as the same constitutents, as 
those of that city, excepting that they are 
more strongly inpregnated with carbonic 
acid gas. The temperatures of the baths 
varies from 35 to 60 of Réaumur. The 
douche and vapour bath are here much em- 
ployed. 

Spa is situated about seven miles from 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in a fertile and delightful 
valley. There are not less than fifteen 
chalybeate springs there, each of which is 
distinguished by a separate name. The 
“ Spring of Pouhou,” (a word which means 
in the patois of Liege, puiser, to draw up ; it 
is alsounderstood to mean “ Eau acidulée,”’) 
is the richest in mineral substances. The 
water from this spring is exported in large 
quantities to England, the East and West 
Indies, &c. Its temperature isabout 4 deg. 
of Réaumur, or 41 of Fahrenheit. Chemical 





analysis proves it to contain the following 
substances, viz. :—Carbonate of Soda, Mu- 
riate of Soda, Carbonate of Iron, Carbonate 
of Lime, Clayey Matter, Silica, and Talk. 
The Carbonate of Soda, Iron, and Lime, are 
found in the greatest proportions. 

There is also a little spring of consider- 
able note at a little distance from the 
Pouhou, which has become so from Peter 
the Great, in the year 1717, having drunk 
its waters with advantage. A certificate to 
this effect, from the King’s Physician, a 
Dr. Areskea, a Scotchman, is shewn. The 
other springs at Spa differ from the two just 
mentioned only in a slight degree. One 
remarkable circumstance connected with 
the springs “ Du Tounelet” is, that during 
a north wind they are found to contain more 
carbonic acid gas than at any other period. 
The waters of Spa were known to the 
Romans. Their principal ingredients are, 
as I have just stated, carbonic acid, several 
soluble salts, and a considerable quantity of 
iron. In cases of debility, cachexia, hemor- 
rhagia, hypochondria, hysteria, sterility, 
and, above all, in convalescence after most 
severe diseases, the exhibition of these 
waters is found to be highly beneficial. 
The “ Waters of Malmedy,” a small town 
near Spa, are not inferior in their medicinal 
properties to those of Spa, indeed it is 
found by analysis that they contain a larger 
quantity of free carbonic acid gas, as well 
as of carbonate of iron. 

[shall next proceed to notice the principal 
mineral springs “ Du Taunus,” or, in other 
words, the much-frequented baths which 
are supplied from sources taking their 
origin in the chain of mountains of that 
name. Amongst the number to be noticed 
are the Baths of Weisbaden, Eus, Schlan- 
genbad, Soden, Neiderseiters, Schwalback, 
&e. After briefly describing the peculia- 
rities and properties of each, I shall pass on 
to Baden-Baden, and say a few words on 
the most noted of the mineral springs si- 
tuated in the Black Forest, and conclude 
with a notice of Aix-les-Bains, in Savoy, 
and a few of the Swiss mineral waters. 





ACTION AT STAFFORD 
TO RECOVER AMOUNT OF 
CLAIM ror MEDICINES ano ATTENDANCE. 
(Abridged from the Staffordshire Advertiser.) 
MORGAN f. HALLEN AND ANOTHER, 


Mr. Sergeant Talfourd stated the plaintiff's 
case. Mr. Morgana had carried on the busi- 


ness of a surgeon and apothecary, at Litch- 
field, for many years, and had brought the 
preseut action to obtain remuneration for 
professional services rendered to Mrs. Lron- 
monger, who died, at the age of 86, in May, 


MR. MORGAN'S ACTION ON A CLAIM FOR 


During the last six years of her life, thé 
plaintiff was called upon to attend her almost 
every day, sometimes two or three times q 
day ; and his residence being near, she was 
in the habit of sending for him at all hours, 
to ask his advice, not only as to the medi- 

cines she should take, but as to her diet; 
whether she should take a walk; and the 
provisions intended for her table were sent 
to Mr. Morgan for his opinion as to their 
goodness before she would use them, He 
also sent her medicine almost daily, but he 
was in the habit of sending it in the shape 
of a mixture, for which he charged 3s. 6d., 
containing the same quantity as six draughts, 
for which the usual charge would be 9s. It 
was in respect of these services that the 
plaintiff made his claim upon the executors, 
but which they had resisted. The whele 
bill amounted to £204 16s. 6d., of which 
£108 was for attendances for six years at 
£18 per annum, and £96 16s. 6d. for medi- 
cines. The defendants had paid inte Court 
£124 10s., and resisted payment of the full 
demand on the ground that the plaintiff, 
being a surgeon and apothecary,.had no 
right to charge for his attendances, but only 
for the medicines. He (the learned Ser- 
geant) was not aware of any law by which 
a medical practitioner in the situation of the 
plaintiff would be prevented from obtaining 
a reasonable compensation for his services, 
by whatever name they might be called. la 
the present case the charge for medicines 
was much lower than it would have been if 
the plaintiff had not intended to charge for 
attendances. It was his practice, in some 
instances, not to make a specific charge for 
his attendances, but to leave a blank for the 
sum, to be filled up at the discretion or the 
generosity of the parties; in general he 
found he had no reason to regret adopting 
that course, for the parties frequently esti- 
mated his services at a higher rate than he 
should have done. On other eceasions it 
was otherwise. But in the case of the ex- 
ecutors it was necessary to make a specific 
claim, and he was confident when they had 
heard the evidence, the jury would be of 
opinion that he was entitled to recover the 
full amount of that claim. 

Mr. Major Butler Morgan, examined by 
Mr. Me Mahon.—I am partner with plain- 
tiff, in Boar Street, Lichfield. I had been 
his assistant from 1826 to January, 1835. 
Mrs. Ironmonger died in May, 1885; she 
lived 300 yards from the plaintiff’s residence ; 
plaintiff attended her professionally, and 
supplied her with medicines from 1821 to 
1835; his attendances for the last six years 
were constant, three or four times a day 
sometimes ; and the servant came two or 
three times a day for directions how her 
mistress should proceed as to diet and me- 
dicine; she would only see plaintiff; and 
until lately, when I have answered ques- 
tions, she would not act upon my answers 





1835, the defendants being her executors. 
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until she had seen Mr. Morgan; she gene- 
rally sent to him at his meal times, in order 
te be secure of finding him; she always 
took medicine twice a day, generally oftener ; 
she used to send an account every morning 
of how she passed the night, and received 
instructions from plaintiff as to how she was 
to proceed during the day. The servant 
would also come and say, “ My mistress 
has had such or such a night; what may 
she have for dinner—a little salmon, or 
chicken, or a mutton-chop?’”’ She had often 
sent a particular article of food to plaintiff, 
after it was bought, to see whether it was 
good, and to ask how it should be dressed. 

Mr. Phillips presumed that no charge vgas 
made for the plaintiff’s services as a cote 
(A laugh.) 

Mr. Me Mahon.—He gave his opinion as 
a chemist. 

Mr. Phitlips.—The chemistry of a leg of 
mutton ! 

Plaintiff’s visits were much lengthened 
by his being obliged to attend to Mrs. Iron- 
monger’s domestic troubles ; they would often 
last half-an-hour; the charges were the same 
as we should make to the humblest indivi- 
dual. Plaintiff had many other patients, 
but none upon whom his attendances were 
so frequent or so troublesome ; I think the 
bill is reasonable, considering there is to be 
a further charge for attendance. Mr. Mor- 
gan charges 1s. 8d. for a draught; some 
medical men Charge 1s. 6d.; it is usual with 
medical men at Lichfield to charge for their 
attendance as well as their medicines. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Phillips.—I have 
also brought a joint action against the de- 
fendant, in which I have charged attend- 
ances; I should have charged Mrs. Iron- 
monger the same sum if she had been alive 
as Lhave charged the executors ; the articles 
of food brought were, partrid es, fish, fowls, 
rabbits, &c.; it was not a post-mortem ex- 
amination to ascertain whether they had died 
a natural death, but to satisfy the mind of 
the old lady; I cannot tell how many pa- 
tients Mr. Morgan might have; as the old 
ones die off we get new ones. (A laugh.) 
enna 18 pills is charged 2s.; that is dead 
cheap. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd.—1 hope they were 
not Morison’s pills. 

These bills (several were produced) were 
made out to the Rev. Mr. Probyn, for medi- 
cines and attendance for several! years ; he 
was not charged so much, as it was con- 
sidered that he was in bad circumstances. 
Some of the attendances on Mrs. lronmonger 
were when she was desired not to take medi- 
cines; advice as to what she should take 
for dinner was charged for; I consider that 
sort of advice of as much value as advice as 
to what medicine she should take; when 
the last bill was sent in, £20 was paid for 
attendances. 


Wm. Pott, servant to the pleintiff from | hand, contained in a volume of Tne Lancet, 
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1831 to 1834. I have generally been to 
Mrs. Ironmonger’s eight or nine times a 
week. The servant used to come continually 
to know what she might eat—whether she 
might have a few turnips to a boiled leg 
of mutton, for instance. It was one persen’s 
work to open the door. 

Abraham Pass, Wm. Atkins, and Mra 
Hollier, who lived as servants with plain- 
tiff, gave similar testimony. 

Rev. Thos. Levett.—1 have employed plain- 
tiff as my medical adviser; it has been my 
practice to pay for attendances as well as 
medicines. 

Rev. Dr. Harwood.—I reside in Lichfield ; 
Mrs. Ironmonger had upwards of £400 a 
year; she also owned an inn at Birming- 
ham. (Cross-examined.)—The plaintiff has 
attended me and my family, but I have not 
paid him for his “ attendances ;” I do not 
recollect his having sent in any bill. 

Mr. Alfred Dukes, surgeon, at Birming- 
ham. I have been in actual practice 15 years ; 
my practice has always been to charge for 
my attendances in addition to medicines. 

Mr. Phillips objected to this evidence. 
The plaintiff, being a surgeon and apothe- 
cary, could not charge for his attendances, 
The question had arisen in the case of Towne 
v. Lady Gresley, (3rd Carrington and Payne), 
before Lord Wynford, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench; who held that an epothe- 
cary might charge for his medicines or his 
attendances, but that he could not charge 
for both. In Handey v. Henson, (4th Carring- 
and Payne), Lord Tenterden had allowed 
the plaintiff, a surgeon and apothecary, to 
recover the full amount of his bill, which 
included charges for “attendances,” but it 
did not appear that those attendances were 
not in respect of surgical operations, for 
which he would be entitled to charge, so 
that the judgment of Lord Wynford was not 
overruled by any subsequent decision. If 
so, evidence of an usage in Lichfield could 
not give the plaintiff a right which he did 
not possess by law; and evidence as to 
practices at Birmingham, and other places 
at a considerable distance, was still more 
objectionable. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd contended that there 
was no law or actof parliament to restrain the 
plaintiff from charging for his attendances; 
and if usage to make such charges prevailed 
in Lichfield, it must be presumed that a 
contract existed on the part of Mrs. Iron 
monger te pay the plaintiff for his attend- 
ances. The evidence, therefore, was to 
show, in the absence of any law, a usage 
from which a contract might be implied. 
The case of Towne v. Lady Gresley was a 
Nisi Prius decision of Lord Wynford, which 
had not been confirmed: on the contrary, 
the subsequent case of Handeyv. Henson was 
directly the other way, and in that case it 
eppeared, from a report which he had ia his 
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edited by Mr. Wakley, that the attendances 
for which the plaintilf recovered were not 
in respect of surgical operations, but in the 
ordinary business of a surgeon and apothe- 
cary, and Lord Tenterden considered it to 
be a question for the Jury, what was a rea- 
sonable compensation for the services ren- 
dered by the medical man in each particular 
case. 

Mr. Phillips, in reply, read some passages 
from the report in Tue Lancet, to show 
what dependence he thought could be placed 
upon Mr. Wakley as a legal authority. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd said, ‘* You ought 
not to attack Mr. Wakley, for you know 
you voted for him for Finsbury.” ( A Jaugh. ) 

Mr. Phillips.—* Yes, gentlemen, I voted 
for Mr. Wakley, because I was quite sure 
that he would sit in the House of Commons 
on the same bench with Sergeant Talfourd, 
and that they would work together side by 
side. I think him a very clever man, but I 
have no respect for his opinion upon a point 
of law.” 

Mr. Justice LirrLepace said he thought 
the evidence must be rejected. His opinion 
was, that by the general law of the land, a 
surgeon and apothecary could not charge for 
his attendances, and therefore it was not 
competent to him to set up any custom pre- 
vailing in a particular part of the kingdom 
in contravention of that law. Fifty years 


ago probably no question of this kind would 


have occurred; but of late a practice had 
certainly arisen among this class of medical 
practitioners to make a charge for their ser- 
vices in addition to the charge for medicines. 
Still he was of opinion, that that usage, to 
whatever extent it might prevail, was not 
suflicient to support a claim for which there 
was no authority inlaw. <A surgeon might 
charge for the attendance necessary to perform 
surgical operations ; but it was considered that 
an apothecary was sufficiently paid for his supe- 
rior skill and science, by the extra sum which 
he was allowed to charge for his medicines be- 
yond the mere value of the drugs, or the sum 
charged by adruggist for compounding a physi- 
cian’s prescription. For instance, a druggist 
charged only 8d. for a draught ; an apothe- 
cary charged 1s. 6d. ; and as there did not 
appear to be any statute or decision autho- 
rising an apothecary to charge for both me- 
dicines and attendances, he would reject the 
evidence of any particular usage to that 
effect. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd objected to his lord- 
ship's decision, and after some discussion it 
was arranged that the evidence of the medi- 
cal gentlemen in attendance from Birming- 
ham, Walsall, and other places, as to the 
practice prevailing with respect to charging 
for attendances, should be considered as 
tendered, and that the plaintiff should be at 
liberty to present a bill of exceptions, if it 
should become material, upon the rejection 
of that evidence. 





With a view to show the reasonableness 
of the charges, 

Mr. Edgar Ashe Spilsbury was examined. 
I am a surgeon and apothecary, at Walsall, 
94 miles from Lichfield. I have looked 
over the plaintiff's charges, and, having 
heard the evidence, I think they are most 
reasonable, and for a medical man who has 
been in practice 40 years, and is obliged to 
understand all the branches of the profes- 
sion, they are not adequate. I charge 5s, 
a visit, even to my next door neighbour. 

Mr. Phillips admitted the reasonableness 
of the charges, and therefore it might be 
taken that all other evidence would be to 
the same effect as that of Mr. Spilsbury, and 
might be considered as having been given. 

This, therefore, was the plaintiff's case. 

Mr. C. Phillips then addressed the jury 
for the defendant. The Jury had abundant 
proof in the evidence of Mr. Spilsbury of 
the propriety of the rule laid down by his 
Lordship,—that medical men should not 
set up aright to charge what they pleased 
by calling some brother practitioners to 
prove their practice, and that it was impos- 
sible they could charge too much. Mr, 
Spilsbury was of opinion that the plaintiff's 
bill was a great deal too cheap—in fact, 
actually no remuneration at all. Was any- 
thing so monstrous ever heard before? As 
to the charges for attendances, that question 
has been decided by his Lordship in his 
favour ; but as to the charges for medicines, 
it was for the Jury to say whether the 
plaintiff was not amply remunerated by the 
money paid into the Court. Of what sort 
of items was this bill composed ?—* The 
pills, 2s. ;” “The mixture, 3s. 6d.,”’—and 
Mr. Spilsbury, without knowing of what 
ingredients they contained, whether cheap 
or costly, seriously gave his opinion that 
the charge for attendance was unreasonably 
low, or even no remuneration at all! It 
was as clear as daylight, from the evidence 
of this witness, that the practice of ages, 
which they were now called upon to over- 
turn, was correct. Lord Tenterden had 
ruled that a charge might be made, because 
surgical operations had been performed; 
and wherever that was the case, there was 
a right to charge; wherever a man scaled 
an eye or set a limb, he had a right to be 
paid for his skill. Butan apotheeary must 
be looked upon in the light of a tradesman, a 
compounder of drugs, selling his goods as any 
other man,—and large indeed were their 
profits—500 per cent., he might say even 
5,000 per cent. Of these mixtures much 
was water, aqua fontana, he believed they 
called it, alittle coloured, and that perhaps 
was their better portion. Why was this bill 
reserved till the death of Mrs. lronmonger’? 
Why that Mr. Morgan might make a charge 
to her executors which he would not have 
done to her. She would, no doubt, have 
been offended at such a change of system. 
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For it had not before been Mr. Morgan’s 
custom to charge Mrs. Ironmonger. £20 
was once given by her as a gratuity to him, 
a compliment to be paid or witheld at her 
option, and the executors, not wishing Mrs. 
Ironmonger’s memory to suffer, had follow- 
ed her example, and given the plaintiff 
£27 18s. 8d. beyond his charge for medicine. 
It was a practice for apothecaries to leave 
a blank against the item of attendance, 
thereby putting it to the generosity or cir- 
cumstances of the patient to give what they 
pleased, and the very practice proved it was 
not a legal claim. But look at the bill; 
here was £92 for medicine, and £110 for 
visits. Oh! it was monstrous, and what 
were these visits for? Here was a rabbit on 
which two or three anxious consultations 
took place,.till the old lady had taken a 
shilling’s worth of advice whether she should 
eat a sixpenny rabbit. ( Laughter.) But 
this was not all; she was charged for ad- 
vice whether .she might eat turnips with 
mutton; four visits about the same joint. 
First, “ may this leg of mutton be eaten /”’— 
Advice, “ yes;” one shilling for that! 
Second, “ how to cook the joint ?””—Advice, 
“boiled ;” one shilling for that! Next, as it 
was to be boiled, “ might mistress have 
turnips | with it?”’—Advice, “yes, by all 
means;” there was another shilling gone. 
Then, “‘ what part might mistress eat ?’’— 
Advice, “any she liked !” and down 
went another shilling for that. (¢ Loud 
laughter.) And so the charge attending a 
leg of mutton was double its fee simple 
before it reached this poor lady’s table. 
Then, at night, came a brace of ruddy mut- 
ton chops, and “might mistress eat those 
for supper?” * Oh, yes :” and down went an 
additional shilling to the day’s bill for that. 
Thus, “eat till you’re ready to burst,” 
and then, “nothing but my pills can empty 
you.” (Loudlaughter.) They hadcharged 
for 500 stomachic mixtures, and yet his 
learned friend never ventured to ask the 
nature of the old lady’s complaint, because 
he knew there was none but old age. The 
plaintiff woutd be amply repaid for such 
services if he received nothing. Mr. Phil- 
lips concluded by calling upon the Jury not 
to sanction this attempt of apothecaries to 
charge for their advice, and thus place 
themselves, per saltem, in the situation of 
physicians, without being possessed of the neces- 
sary qualifiaations, He also submitted that 
the plaintiff was over-paid by the money 
paid into court. 

Mr. Justice LitrLepace, in summing up, 
repeated his former observations as to the 
right of apothecaries to charge for advice as 
well as medicines, which, he said, was a 
question of great importance to the medical 
profession, and the public in general, and 
would be decided by the Court above, if it 
should be thought necessary to bring it un- 
der their consideration. His opinion was, 





very strongly, that they had no such right 
by law ; and as to the usage in Lichfield, or 
its neighbourhood, it was not admissible in 
evidence, inasmuch as the profession of an 
apothecary was subject to the same rules in 
all parts of the kingdom. Certain trades 
might be regulated by the custom of the 
places in which they were carried on—for 
instance, the manufacture of muslins, and 
so on; but the medical profession was re- 
gulated by the common law, and by acts of 
parliament applicable to the whole king- 
dom. At the same time the plaintiff was 
entitled to an adequate remuneration, and it 
was for the jury to say whether he had made 
out his claim to the full amount. His at- 
tendances upon this old lady were, indeed, 
unremitting; a great deal of his time had 
been occupied, and he had been put to great 
trouble, and probably some expense, in 
giving his advice, not only upon her state of 
health, but as to matters. which did not 
always fall within the province of a medical 
man to advise upon; and for these services, 
as well as for the supply of medicines, the 
plaintiff was undoubtedly entitled to a rea- 
sonable compensation. Supposing him to 
be entitled to charge for attendances at all, 
£18 per annum, being at the rate of a shil- 
ling a day, was certainly as moderate as 
could be expected. 

The Jury consulted, and having inspected 
another bill of the plaintiff, in which there 
was no charge for attendances, (but a blank 
to be filled up by the party,) they found a 
verdict for the plaintiff for £80 6s. Od., being 
the difference between the amount ‘of the 
bill and the money paid into Court. The 
plaintiff therefore has recovered the whole 
sum claimed, subject to the question of law. 


CORONER’S INQUEST, 


ENDING IN A VERDICT OF 
MANSLAUGHTER acainst an ACCOUCHBUR. 


(Abridged from the Sheffield Iris of July 19th.) 


AN inquest was held on July 8th, and, by 
adjournment to the 15th and 16th, at Hirst, 
before Mr. Badger, Coroner, at the Town 
Hall, on the body of Isabella Turner, who 
had died in child-bed, while under the care 


of Mr. Spilling, surgeon, of Ecclesfield. 
Mr. Palfreyman appeared on behalf of Mr. 
Spilling. 

Mary Mawe, of Pitsmoor.—On Tuesday 
evening, the 5th of July, I went to Stephen 
Turner's, of Hirst, to attend his wife in 
her confinement. It was near 10 o'clock 
when I arrived. About a quarter to 11, 
Mr. Spilling came. Five minutes after, I 
was taken ill, went down stairs, and went 
up again at about five o’clock. I saw Mr. 
Spilling pulling at Mrs. Turner; his hands 
were the colour of my gown. I ran down 
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stairs, having seen enough. Mr. Spilling 
said she was only fainting away. I had no 
conversation with him, except asking how 
Mrs. Turner was going on. He replied, 
* Very well.” I was only about five minutes 
in the room. The Doctor came down stairs 
and had a glass of rum and water. I after- 
wards heard Mrs. Turner cry, “Oh, Spil- 
ling, you are killing me,”’ which she repeat- 
many times. She begged him tenderly 
to let her rest ; and said, * Love, do let me 
rest an hour,” I have attended several 
labours, but never heard any person scream 
80. She told me she had been frightened 
in the afternoon, in consequence of losing 
two or three gallons of ale, while tapping a 
1. I saw one or two glasses of ram 
and water taken up stairs. Mr. Spilling 
came down stairs about two or three o'clock ; 
his shirt sleeves were turned up; he went 
out into the yard, and soon after returned 
up stairs again. I did not see him again 
till I heard the cry that she was dead. 

By a Juryman,—I considered he was 
fresh when he came down stairs. 

Stephen Turner, of Hirst, cutler and beer- 
seller.—Mr. Spilling arrived to attend my 
wife about 11 o’cleck. 1 took his horse, 
and did not go into the house for more than 
three hours. When I went up stairs, I said, 
“How are you geing on, Mr. Spilling?” 
He said, “ O, all is going right.” My wife 

ut her hand ont, and I took hold of it. 
She said, “ Mr. Spilling is killing me; help 
me up.” “Ob no,” he said, “ you must not 
get up—you shall not get up.” My wife 
still clang to me, and said, “‘ Do not leave 
me ; the child is dead, and I shall not live 
long.”” I remained about fifteen minutes, 
but could not bear it any longer. I soon 
went up again. The women who were by 
said she was dying. He replied, “ Nought 
of the sort; she has swooned away.” One 
of the women said, *‘ Feel her pulse.” He 
did so, and said she was dead. We went 
down stairs. Mr. Spilling said, “I have 
done my best.’’ He asked for a pint of ale 
and porter. I went out, as I did not want 
either him or his company. When I went 
up stairs, I offered to fetch another doctor 
in forty minutes. He said, “ O, no, we are 
all right.’”” When he came, I should think 
he was fresh. He left about four o’clock 
in the morning. My wife has had seven 
children. Mr. Spilling has attended her six 
times. My wife has always spoken well of 
Mr. Spilling in previous confinements. 

Sarah Turner, sister of Mrs. Turner.—I 
could not bear the sight of the operation, 
and went down stairs. I heard Mrs. Turner 
ery scores of times, “ Oh let me alone.” I 
heard Mr. Spilling say he must persevere. 
She was very much mangled. Mr, Turner 
blamed Mr. Spilling very much for not 
sending for some assistance. I thought 
Mr. Spilling persevered too much, and that 





used such words as he did. He was a 
person she well of; and if any 
other person offered his services for 


nothing she would not have accepted them. 
He drank about a gill of rum altogether 
from the time he came till he went away. 
One of the nurses wet her lips with the rum 
and water in the first glass. He attended 
me with my last three children, and was 
careful and attentive. 

Amelia Green.—I examined Mrs. Turner's 
person on the 8th. The child was alive. 
She was cut shockingly. 

By Mr. Palfreyman.—lI felt the child move 
three or four times. 

Ann Oliver —I put my hand on Mrs, 
Turner at two o'clock on the 6th, in the 
afternoon, and am certain I felt the child 
move. The mother was dead. I am the 
mother of three children. 

A Juror here objected to the medical 
gentlemen present handing notes to Mr. 
Palfreyman, or to each other. 

Mr. Palfreyman observed, that the cha- 
racter of a medical man of 30 years’ stand- 
ing was at stake, and he thought no person 
would prevent him from getting what aid 
he could in his defence, from medical men. 
Being ignorant of medical science, such 
aid would not be refused; Mr. Spilling 
would have been there to give it, but having 
had part of his property destroyed, he was 
obliged to remain at home to protect him- 
self against incendiaries. 

The Coroner remarked that incendiaries 
had nothing to do with this inquiry. He 
at the same time objected to all officious 
interference in the proceedings. 

Examination resumed.—I took all the 
things home to wash, and it would make 
your flesh creep to see them. Mrs. Turner 
always had a lame leg when in the family 
way. It was not a running sore, only in- 
flamed between the calf and the ankle. 

Mrs. Howe re-examined. She had been 
ten years a midwife, and had herself had 
ten children. Mr. Spilling when he arrived 
was fresh in liquor. He told the deceased 
that she would have it over in half an hour. 
She had no labour pains. He said the child 
must be righted. Whilst he was away 
witness examined her, and told her she was 
not going to haye it over for hours. When 
Mr. Spilling returned, he told her the child 
must be righted before it could be brought 
into the world. He then used an instru- 
ment like a spoon. He said the child was 
dead, and tried his instrument. many times, 
but in consequence of her crying out so, he 
desisted. He then went to the window, 
and witness lifted her up. When he turned 
round he enquired for the instrument. The 
deceased said it was where he had left it. 
Mr. Spilling then began to use the instru- 
ment again, although it had remained all 
this time in her body. After using it for 
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cried out very much, I gave her a little rum 
and water, when she died directly. The 
deceased was about 40 years of age. 
Sarah Turner was there when she arrived, 
and if she had said deceased was nearly 
lost in her water, she had said true. She 
was wet all over before Mr. Spilling came. 
Mr. Spilling had his coat off. He sweated 
a good deal. He remained at the window 
about five minutes. She was laid on her 
left side when Mr. Spilling went to the 
window. I raised her, and, along with 
another woman, set her on her feet to stand. 
When he came back, deceased was leaning 

inst us. She could not stand. Mr. 
Spilling grumbled hard at our having re- 
moved her. He then got hold of her, and 
laid her on her right side on the bed. She 
said she had so much pain in her leg and 
thigh she could not bear it. In moving her 
she did not observe the instrument. In 
lifting her, they lifted her clean off the bed. 
There was a good drink of rum and water 
in the glass when she gave a little to Mrs. 
Turner just before her death. He was 
aghast at her when she was dying, but not 
after her death. 

Y Brammall heard deceased say 
her left leg was dead and it was going up- 
ward, and desired to be left alone, whether 
she lived or died, as she felt that her and 
the child would not be parted. He was 
dragging at her when she died. If he had 
been sober he would not have done what 
he did. 

Mr. Palfreyman begged that the medical 
witnesses might be examined separate and 
apart: it was a practice which had been 
observed on some former occasions. 

The Coroner said that this was an open 
court, however, as he was for no favour to 
any ene, he would request Mr. Shearman 
and Mr. Chesman to withdraw for a short 
time. 

Mr. Wm. Jackson, surgeon, gave the fol- 
lowing evidence :—On Friday, the 8th of 
July, in the presence of Mr. Shearman and 
Mr. Chesman, surgeons, and Mr. Spilling, I 
examined the body of Isabella Turner. The 
external surface presented the usual appear- 
ance of incipient putrefaction, especially 
about the lower limbs. The belly was im- 
mensely swollen, and evidently contained 
achild. The external parts of generation 
were in a swollen and discoloured state. 
The peritoneum was extensively lacerated, 
and the division was continued along the 
posterior part of the vagina for three inches. 
By these lacerations the rectum was laid 
bare, and protruded into the vagina. The 
bowel itself was not wounded. The mouth 
of the womb was not dilated to more than 
two-thirds of its full expansion. The mem- 
branes had not beenruptured. On pressing 
the finger against the head of the child, 
which was the presenting part, the waters 
contained within the membranes could be 





distinctly felt to fluctuate. There was no 
doubt but that the head of the child had 
partly entered the cavity of the pelvis, but 
its exact position could not now be clearly 
ascertained, without materialiy disturbing 
the present condition of the parts. The 
abdomen was opened, and the womb ex- 
posed, The cavity of the belly contained 
six or eight ounces of extravasated blood. 
The womb was raised up and drawn for- 
ward, when the peritoneum was discovered 
to be lacerated at the point where it is 
reflected from the rectum upon the womb. 
I introduced my hand into the vagina, and, 
carrying it upwards, it readily passed 
through the lacerated opening of the peri- 
toneum into the cavity of the abdomen. 
We found extensive injury on the left side 
of the pelvis, in the situation of the left 
iliac blood-vessels, and the sigmoid flexure 
of the colon, The bowel was partly torn 
from its connexions. On the left side of the 
pelvis the peritoneum was again lacerated 
where it covers the great iliac blood-vessels. 
The external iliac artery and the obturator 
nerve were, for three or four inches, se- 
parated from their connexions, and the 
laceration extending between the external 
artery and vein, and the internal iliac ves- 
sels, took a direction along the inner sur- 
face of the ilium, separating that bone from 
the muscles which occupy its concavity, 
probably for three or four square inches. 
The large blood-vessels had not been 
wounded; but such an injury necessarily 
ruptured a great number of smaller vessels. 
From this description, it will be perceived 
that the direction of the instrument was 
first posterior to the mouth and neck of the 
womb, not within its cavity, nor even quite 
in contact with it. The instrument was 
ultimately lodged towards the left side, 
between the muscles and the inner surface 
of the ilium. The womb was opened, and 
a female child found therein, apparently at 
or about the full growth. The position of 
the foetus was such as is usual at the early 
stage of natural labour, the face being 
placed towards one side of the pelvis, and 
the hind part of the head towards the other. 
The head had only partly entered the cavity 
of the pelvis. The pelvis itself presented 
the usual configuration and dimensions of a 
well-formed pelvis. The womb, and the 
parts of generation generally, presented a 
perfectly healthy condition, the lacerations 
excepted. The contents of the brain and 
chest were free from disease. I am of opi- 
nion that the case did not justify instru- 
mental aid, and that the deceased died in 
consequence of rash means being used to 
effect delivery, by some person who was 
either ignorant of the principles of our pro- 
fession, or incapable of applying those 
principles to practice. 

By the Coroner.—The state of labour at 
the period of death was such ag rendered 
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it difficult to ascertain whether the position 
of the head was natural or otherwise ; and 
this difficulty would be increased by the 
membranes not having been ruptured. It 
frequently happens that there is an accu- 
mulation of water between the membranes. 
The rupture of the outer membrane only 
might account for the deceased having said, 
as she is reported to have said, that her 
waters were discharged. It did not appear 
to us that either layer of the membranes 
had been ruptured. A discharge of urine 
is frequently mistaken for the rupture of 
the membranes. It is frequent for attend- 
ants to state that the waters have been 
evacuated; but on examination we find 
that the membranes are still not ruptured. 
The use of instruments is improper before 
the rupture of the membranes, and the com- 
plete dilation of the mouth of the womb. 
From the position in which we found the 
child, 1 should think it was living when 
the mother died. 

By the Jury.—Do you think the child 
could be living ten hours after its mother’s 
death’?—Certainly not. 

By Mr. Palfreyman.— Mr. Spilling has 
been in practice about 25 years. He was 
in practice before | was. He has had con- 
siderable midwifery practice. This is said 
from general report. I never met him in 
midwifery practice. He was present at this 
examination. Some offensive remarks were 
made by females in the room, when the 
examination was going on, which Mr. Shear- 
man and myself strongly reprobated. The 
examination of the uterus and its connex- 
ions had taken place before he left. The 
women did not continue long to make the 
remarks, and he left the room soon after 
they had done so. I did not perceive any 
old marks of disease about the thighs. 

Would such a fright as has been described 
impede the progress of labour ?—Perhaps it 
would, in a majority of cases. 

Suppose an instrument has been intro- 
duced, and the woman complains of pain, 
and the medical man ceases to use it fora 
time, do you consider it reprehensible to 
leave it there a short time ?—I think it is 
wrong, further than in ceasing to act be- 
tween the pains; it would be wrong to 
withdraw it on the cessation of every pain. 
The instrument, instead of being within the 
uterus was without it ; atsix or seven inches 
from the outer labia, the point occurred 
where the laceration of the peritoneum had 
taken place. 

If the instrument had been left in, and the 
party removed from the bed by one person 
only on to the floor, might not such lacera- 
tion have been caused from the pressure of 
one end of the instrument on the bed/— 
There would have been an instant expres- 
sion of pain, which would have induced the 
attendants to desist, and have prevented 
further injury. The lacerations which I 





perceived would not have been produced 
by such a cause; it would have required 
great and continued force. I think if the 
attendants had, under such circumstances, 
inhumanly persisted against all reason, and 
the exclamations of the suffering woman, to 
drag her from the bed, then a laceration 
might have occurred, 

Suppose the woman had been fainting »— 
Some injury might have occurred under such 
circumstances. 

Is it not disputed among medical men as 
to the time when instrumental aid should be 
called in?—When the stage has arrived for 
the employment of instruments, practitioners 
differ, some waiting a much longer time 
than others. 

Some of the witnesses say that she swam 
ir her waters; would any discharge of urine 
account for what they describe?—Yes; the 
discharge of urine alone, or that added to 
the collection between the membranes, would 
account for the fluid evacuated. Statements 
as to the amount discharged are often ex- 
aggerated. Perspiration might wet the 
linen. 

You state that the means used showed 
the party to be ignorant ; have not persons, 
both well instructed in the principles of the 
profession, and highly capable of applying 
them, made mistakes of a serions nature ?— 
Not equal to this; those mistakes were 
errors of judgment, unless purely accidental, 
I have known Mr. Spilling about ten years, 
and should say he is a person of nervous 
temperament; have seen him excited in the 
exercise of his profession at times ; his ex- 
citement is such as that it might be mis- 
taken for a slight intoxication. 

Supposing convulsions had been produced, 
might not‘a speedy delivery have been de- 
sirable, and justified the use of instruments ? 
Yes, if the labour was at a stage fit for 
their employment. As far as any medical 
evidence can go, I will swear positively, 
that the injuries spoken of were the cause 
of death. 

Could the child live five hours after the 
mother’s death?—I am sure it could not. 

Edward James Shearman, of Rotherham, 
surgeon.—I have been in practice for 18 
years, and have had much midwifery prac- 
tice. On the 8th of July, along with Mr. 
Jackson and Mr. Chesman, of Sheffield, 
surgeons, I took a post mortem examination 
of the body. Mr. Spilling was there, and 
as we had always been friendly, 1 wished 
him to send for some surgeon on his behalf; 
but he told me he had every confidence in 
Mr. Jackson and myself, and declined it. 
Finding the external parts of generation 
very much lacerated, I again told Mr. Spil- 
ling what I had seen, and repeated my 
request; he again declined. I then found 
the body lying in a pool of blood; some 
cloth was in the vagina, and on removing it, 
and pressing the belly, a considerable 
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quantity of blood issued from the vagina; 
some coagulated. I thenassisted in remov- 
ing the body to a more convenient situation 
for examination, I have heard the exami- 
nation of Mr, Wm. Jackson read; he has 
stated accurately the dissection. I am very 
reluctantly compelled to state, that it is my 
opinion that death was caused by some 
biunt instrument unnecessarily and unskil- 
fully introduced into the vagina, through the 
peritonenm, to the inner surface of the 
ilium, from which it tore away the muscles 
separating the external iliac artery, and 
lacerating a great number of nerves and 
small blood vessels, (which vessels, during 
pregnancy, would be unusually large ;) the 
loss of blood, the shock to the system, and 
the accumulation of blood in the peritoaeum, 
were the immediate cause of death. This 
injury was done by a person either grossly 
igoorant of parturition, or one who had 
forgot himself; for the labour was a natural 
one, and would, in all probability, have 
ended well, if this interference had not 
taken place. There was a slight wound in 
the right leg, covered with a little bit of 
plaster; and the legs were certainly swell- 
ed. It was avery slight wound. 

I have every reason to believe the child 
was alive when the mother died. I should 
think the child might live half an hour, at 
the outside, after the mother died; but that 
isa point yet undetermined in physiology. 

By Mr. Palfreyman.—The instrument pro- 
duced, used by Mr. Spilling, is made by 
Mr. Cluley, a man of some eminence in his 
business. It allows of being bent up and 
pat into the pocket ; and perhaps would not 

ve been used if not made convenient for 
the pocket. The joint might slip in using, 
and catch the soft parts, and hurt the woman 
much, I have always heard that Mr. Spilling 
was a respectable practitioner, and that he 
had a good business. For country practi- 
tioners instruments are generally made por- 
table. 

Does not your recollection furnish you 
with cases, wher , from mishap, persons of 
eminence have performed operations which 
have produced serious results ?—I never re- 
collect hearing of a case of labour, not re- 
quiring instrumental aid, ending so unfortu- 
nately from the improper use of instruments ; 
as the parts not at all concerned in labour 
were really dreadfully lacerated. 

Mr. Palfreyman now addressed the jury at 
great length, in favour of Mr. Spilling. He 
left himself entirely in the hands of the jury, 
whatever their verdict might be. He then 
called a great number of witnesses from 
Ecclesfield and the neighbourhood, all 
mothers of from seven to fourteen children 
each, all attended by Mr. Spilling, of whom 
they spoke in the highest terms for his at- 
tention, kindness, and patience ; and nene 
of them ever saw him “ the worse for liquor.” 

About half-past nine an adjournmentagain 
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took place till Monday evening, the fourth 
day of the inquest. The Sessions Room, at 
the Town Hall, was crowded with medical 
and other gentlemen, when, 

The Coroner signified that he had received 
two communications, not evidence, from the 
Rev. Mr. Rider, the Vicar of Ecclesfield, and 
and his lady, testifying their high opinion 
of Mr. Spilling’s medica! attention to their 
family for tweive years ; and from William 
Smith, Esq., of Barnes Hall, containing a 
high encomium on his character during a 
much longer period. This painful investi- 
gation being ended, it became his duty to 
recapitulate the evidence. He then cited 
various medical and legal opinions, given 
on similar cases ; and concluded by stating 
that, if they should consider that the death 
of the deceased had been the result of mis- 
chance occurring during the operation, their 
verdict would be “ misadventure.” 

The Jury retired to consult, aud after being 
absent five minutes, they returned, and pro- 
nounced a verdic. against Mr. Spilling of 
** Manslaughter.” 





ATTEMPT TO PROPAGATE THE 


SELF-SUPPORTING DISPENSARY 
FRAUDS. 





A meeting, consisting chiefly of medical 
men, was held on Monday evening last, at 
the National School-room of the parish of St. 
Mary, Newington, to hear Mr. Smith of 
Southam give what he called ** An Explana- 
tion of the Advantages of Self-supporting 
Dispensaries.” Mr. Carraway, of Guy’s 
Hospital, took the chair at seven o'clock. 
The Chairman, in a short notice of the ob- 
ject of the meeting, stated that it was merely 
a preliminary step for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the subject, after the statements of 
Mr. Smitu had been made, and to ascertain 
the opinion of the professional gentlemen 
present, regarding “ self-supporting” dis- 
pensaries. He (the Chairman) had as yet 
no opinion on the subject, he had not heard 
adescription of Mr. Smith’s plan, and he had 
merely taken the chair at the request of some 
friends. 

Mr. Sirus then, in a long and tedious ora- 
tion, proceeded to detail what he considered 
to be the “ advantages” of his scheme. The 
plot differed little from the other penny club 
plans, but was more complicated, and divid- 
ed the “applicants for medical relief” into 
three classes. The first, or free class, was to 
consist of labourers who were willing te aub- 
scribe something for themselves, and allowed 
so to do on the recommendation of a clergy- 
man, or of two “ respectable householders ;” 
or, if a servant, on the recom ion of 
the master or mistress. These members 





were to have a blue ticket. The second class, 
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or charity pati were to consist of those 
who-were not able to subscribe for them- 
selyes, but were recommended by the hono- 
rary subscribers to the di - This 
class to be farnished with a white ticket. 
The third class, or ish paupers, was to 
comprise persons who were unable to sub- 
scribe themselves, but were admitted by a 
contract with the overseers, by whom they 
were to be furnished with a ticket, 
entitling them to admission. The deviser of 
the scheme then subdivided these classes 
into numerous orders, which it would be tire- 
some to describe. He said, however, that 
he considered that those persons who were 
to pay were “ the industrious, honest, inde- 
pendent poor ;” the second were people of 
* good character,” but not having “ means ;” 
aud the last were the parish paupers, con- 
sisting of widows, aged persons, &c., who 
were called “ legitimate” paupers. The other 
two portions of the pauper class were called 
the ‘“‘imprudent” and the “vicious,” and 
consisted of people who had not been for- 
tunate in marriage, those without charac- 
ter being vagrants, poachers, and criminals. 
The distinction between the three classes was 
to be made, as has been said, by means of 
differently coloured tickets, which the appli- 
cants were to present at the dispensary. The 
blue-ticket people (the payers) were to be 
attended to first, and the charity class, the 
“aged, the widowed, and the infirm,” after- 
wards. When stating the arrangement re- 
specting those who were to be kept waiting, 
the orator looked precisely like Mr. Ma- 
thews in his “ At Home,” when he personi- 
fied a showman at a country fair, who, after 
deseribing the wonders that were to be seen 
inside, called out, “Stand out of the way, 
you dirty little boys what have got no money 
in'your pockets, and let those pretty little 
dears what have got the browns,come up !” 
The fuads of the dispensary were to be derived 
from three sources : first, from the subscrip- 
tion of the free class ; secondly, from the 
subscriptions of wealthy individuals ; and, 
thirdly, from the sums paid by the parishes. 
The advantages which the orator said that 
this arrangement would confer on the pro- 
fession and the public, are too numerous to 
be more than hinted at. First and foremost, 
however, was religious descriptions ; se- 
coadly, independence ; thirdly, the preven- 
tion of quackery,—for the poor, he said, flew 
to quack medicines from fear of the “ doc- 
tor’s bill,”"—and so on. He attributed the 
great mass of misery existing in the country 
chiefly to “long doctors’ bills,” and related 
several “ cases in point,” as “affecting ex- 
amples” of ‘the avarice of the profession. 
Fourthly, the “self-supporting” fraud was 
to create universal peace and good-will 
among mankind ; in fact, to produce a moral 
millenium. He concluded by an appeal, 
which, he said, he considered “ would affect 
even medical men.” He sat down amid 
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mingled sounds, in which hisses formed the 
predominant noise. 

Mr. Crisp) surgeon, tesidiag in Walworth 
Road, in a clear and a manner, ex- 
posed the injurious effects of the system, em- 
bodying in his remarks the edetabatelw hich 
he advanced in his letter, published in this 
journal on the 23d of July, = 

Several other medical men also addressed 
the meeting, among whom Were Mr Héore, 
and Mr. Evans, the parochial surgeens,of 
St. George’s in the Borough, and Mr. How- 
ett and Mr. Eates, against the system ; 
and a Mr. GazeLee in its’ faveur, © Dr, 
Hopeéx1n also presented himself to the meet- 
ing, and said that he considered that the 
plan was worthy of being further investi- 


ed. 

In the course of the evening, some disclo- 
sures were made by an individual who stated 
himself to be “ the Secretary of the North- 
western Self-supporting Dispensary,’+-an 
institution which, he said, was in a most 
flourishing condition, having 1700 mem- 
bers, who were attended by three medical 
men—(Mr. Howrit asked what was_ the 
character of those medical men ?)—who 
shared the “ profits” between them, to ‘the 
exclusion of all the other practitioners of 
the neighbourhood. There used to be four 
surgeons in the fraud, but one had found it 
better to join the auxiliary regiment in Spain, 
whether as a surgeon ora private soldier the 
secretary did not say. To this dispensary 
only such persons were admitted as’ could 
not pay “ doctor's bills.” A single mam en 
entering was required not to be in the receipt 
of more than £50 per annum, and a married 
man with four children must net have at in- 
come of more than £100. To ascertain, the 
income of applicants, spies were employed, 
under the name of “agents,” to inquire by 
indirect means into the state of the fimances 
of the “ independent” subscribers ; and the 
caution used was so great, that as many as 
three in 1700 had been refused admittance, 
on the ground of being “ too well off to re- 
ceive charity.” 

The chief orator, Mr. Sm1TH, was consider- 
ably perplexed, in the course of the évening, 
by questions put to him by different gentle- 
men ; but he got over them all by means of 
sentences ending with such tinkling words 
as “* Christian charity,” “ bear ye: one ano- 
ther’s burdens,” “succour the iy, &e. 
One gentleman asked why the burdens which 
had to be borne were to be placed on 
shoulders of medical men? tos 

After much desultory , conversation, ip 
which it was quite cléar that the majority 
viewed Mr. Ssurtn’s proposals in their true 


light, the meeting separated with a, 
ment that it was adjourned to the tth of Sep- 
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Landon, Saturday, August 13, 1836. 
I 

Howey ER , aqretliahd or promising may be 
‘the first fruits of avicious system of govern- 
ment, ineny institution, sooner or later the 
apple of discord will be one of its products. 
We have always contended that the con- 
stitution of the University of London, so 
far as it related to the election of Professors, 
was radically defective, and was calculated 
to defeat the object which the benevolent 
and philesophic promoters of that institution 
had in view. The constitution of the Uni- 
versity ought to have offered a guarantee to 
the genius of the British nation, that the 
chairs of the Institution should always be 
occupied by men of the highest attainments 
in® their’ respective departments of science 
and literature. It. was not rational in 
founding an University in this metropolis, 
to adopt, in the appointment of professors, 
the very worst principle that was called into 
action in’ the ancient charters of this country, 
—in all the monopolies which had so iong 
disfigured and disgraced our corporate in- 
stittitions: ‘The public had a right to expect 
that far different views were entertained by 
the enlightened men who contributed their 
labour and their money to promote the 
success.of the new establishment. Doubt- 
less, the prospect of obtaining, in the first 
instance, professors who had already esta- 
blished a reputation for teaching, was not 
without fits temptations. The allurement 
could not be overcome by some individuals, 
and we readily admit that their jadgment, 
in submitting to the chances of advantage 
which were offered by appointments thus 
made, was wholly antainted by consider- 
ations of a selfish or a sordid nature. 
When, however, the machinery of the Uni- 
versity had been set in motion by workmen 
of established skill and reputation,—when 
this first object was secured by those foun- 
ders of the University who, from their 
inexperience as to the results of the con- 





COURS, OF MENTAL. TRIAL, conld be reason- 
ably excused for selecting men’ who ‘were 
practised in the art of teaching, instead 
of conferring the chairs. on suecessful 
competitors, in the experiment of establish- 
ing a new institution,—when, we say, the 
institution was once in motion, and at work, 
those circumstances ceased to exist, or to 
be obtruded on the feelings, which jus- 
tified the original mode of procedure. The 


University being once called into action, the 


friends of the private, the ricketty, the 
manoeuvring mode of appointing the pro- 
fessors, were left with nothing but sham 
pretences for not appealing to the MENTAL 
TRIAL, as the more effectual mode of testing 
the qualifications of candidates, and for se- 
curing, for the advantage of the pupils, the 
most accomplished and capable men as 
professors. 

But it has been asked, “ How, by this 
‘means, could the appointment of men of 
“ pure moral character be secured?’ This is 
one of the shifts which is adopted—one of 
the appeals which is made ty prejudice—by 
the lovers of secrecy and monopoly. Is the 
present mode efficient? Does it offer a suit- 
able guarantee for the selectionof Professors 
whose private character is, in all respects, 
unexceptionable? Necessarily the Council 
and the Professors will auswer emphatically 
in the affirmative, and sufficient is that 
answer, both for our object and our argu- 
went. Let the present mode of proving the 
sufficiency of the moral character of can- 
didates—if that mode gives so much satis- 
faction—be continued in operation. We 
say nothing of the past results of the in 
vestigations into private character, although, 
if we were pressed on that point, we might 
aot, except for the sake of argument, be 
disposed to admit that all the consequences 
of the inquisitorial investigations which 
have been conducted in private, have been 
attended with agreeable or reputable results, 
Nevertheless, we repeat, that if the present 
mode of testing the moral purity of the 
catididates, be efficient for its purposes, it 
should be continued, as a preliminary step 
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to the concours, or MENTAL TRIAL. Give all 
the candidates to understand that their 
names will be posted during some weeks in 
the Hall of the University, before they can 
be proclaimed by the committee, or a sub- 
committee of that body, as those of persons 
who are, in a moral point of view, qualified 
to enter upon the race,—to engage in the in- 
tellectual struggle. Then it should be re- 
collected, that the offer to become a can- 
didate, that the proposal to the council to 
enter upon the trial, will be a challenge of 
scrutiny into the moral reputation of the 
candidate ; and let it also be remembered, 
that, should not the report of the sub-com- 
mittee contain, as eligible, the name of 
some candidate whose name had been 
posted in the Hall, the omission would 
carry with it all the consequences of a pub- 
lic vote of moral disqualification. Would 
men of doubtful character thus heedlessly 
court the publication of their condemnation? 
That such an accident might happen, can- 
not be disputed, but that it would be of 
frequent occurrence is too absurd a sup- 
position to be entertained by any reasonable 
being. Under the existing arrangements, 
the privacy which is observed,—if it do not 
hold out an inducement to men of disrepu- 
table conduct to risk the chances of success, 
as well as of escape,—obviously furnishes 
no such barrier against the intrusion of im- 
proper candidates, as the more public, and 
therefore the more efficient and honour- 
able course, would afford. There is no 
difficulty, therefore, in improving the pre- 
sent method of testing the value, even of 
the moral character of the candidates. If, 
however, the council consider that the 
mode which they now adopt is efficient for 
its objects, let it be continued, because it 
would get over the first practical impedi- 
ment to the adoption of the MENTAL TRIAL. 
It clears the road for the competition of 
acquirement and genius, and sets the can- 
didates upon an equal footing, and furnishes 
them with a just opening for an exhibition 
of their powers. 

Away, then, with all minor considera- 








tions, and resort to the MENTAL TRIAL,—an 
admonition which is earnestly offered by 
the whole profession to the Council of the 
University. At no period could this re- 
commendation be bestowed or adopted with 
better effect than at the present moment. The 
medical session of the University is to com- 
mence on the first of October. It is now 
the 13th of August, and the Chairs of 
Anatomy and Physiology in the University 
are both vacant. There is plenty of time, 
therefore, for making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the contest. Certainly, it was easy 
for the Professors and the Council to avoid 
the adoption of the Concours on a sudden 
emergency. Theappointment of Dr. Grant 
to the Chair of Physiology, and the induc- 
tion of Mr. Quatn tothe Chair of Anatomy, 
would, are are convinced, in the absence of 
public competition, have given the most un- 
equivocal satisfaction to the profession ; but 
instead of making these judicious arrange- 
ments, we find, unhappily, that the Pro- 
fessors constituting the Medical Faculty 
have officially recommended a candidate 
whom the Council do not feel disposed to ap- 
point. The Professors, it appears, for rea- 
sons best known to themselves, instead of 
advising the appointment of the two gentle- 
mea whom we have just named, to the se- 
parate chairs of Anatomy and Physiology, 
have advised the conjoint appointment of 
Mr. R. Quaty, and a Doctor Suarpey, of 
Edinburgh, to the Chair of Anatomy. 
Thus, instead of making the plan complete, 
perfect, and effective, with respect to chairs 
which ought to be held distinctly, in an insti- 
tution like the University of London, an ar- 
rangement is proposed which will only lay 
a foundation for future disagreement be- 
tween the teachers and the anatomical de- 
partment of the establishment. This comes 
of that unwise provision which allows of 
the interference of the Professors in the ap- 
pointment of those gentlemen who are to be 
their colleagues. Here we have Dr. Grant, 
who is, beyond all dispute, one of the most 
highly-gifted physiologists in Europe, and 
whose reputation has extended every where 
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made, by his own colleagues, to give place to 
a Doctor Suarrey, who has not the felicity 
of being known out of Edinburgh! Oh, wise 
and prudent professors! If folly had not 
taken temporary possession of the minds of 
those gentlemen, they would find reasons 
for predicting, from the experience which 
they have already had of the proceedings 
of the University, that two Professors in the 
Chair of Anatomy will soon act upon antago- 
nizing principles. By whom are their duties 
to be regulated? Which of the two is to be 
master? It is proposed to make them co- 
equal in power, and each is to hold his 
oflice independently of the authority of his 
partner. Partially, this system has already 
been tried. At least, an approach to it has 
been made. The Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in the University has held his appointment 
distinctly, and free from the controul of the 
Professor of Anatomy. How has that ar- 
rangement operated in the University? Was 
it attended with satisfactory results when 
the offices were held by Mr. Partrison and 
Mr. Bexnetr? We shall not make a more 
pointed reference to recent times than by 
saying, that the Professors themselves know, 
full well, that the arrangement has not suc- 
ceeded in producing that perfect concord- 
ance of action and harmony amongst the 
teachers, which it is ever desirable to 
create and establish in such an institution. 
If there is to be a division of labour among 
the new teachers, by whom are the terms 
of the separation to be regulated? In fact, 
no sooner will those gentlemen be placed 
together in the same chair, than they will 
each endeavour, under the common impulses 
of their nature, to sidle one another off their 
seats. There must be astruggle for supe- 
riority, and we admit that, if the contest 
could be conducted on the sound principle 
of competition, the intellectual strife might 
be attended with advantage to the students ; 
but it is probable, because it is natural, that 
feelings of an ungencrous kind would be 
obtruded into the contest as the struggle ad- 
vances, and, at last, a feeling of envy might 
sour the disposition of the defeated party. 
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Farther, if the hints of self-conceit should 
operate upon his mind, his understanding 
and judgment might at last be swayed, if he 
thought that he were iniebted for his dis- 
comfiture to the ungenerous practices of his 
colleague, by a deep-rooted feeling of re- 
venge. The council have acted most wisely 
in hesitating to adopt the recommendation 
of the Professors, and sincerely do we hope 
that the postponement will be a preliminary 
to a satisfactory adjustment of all existing 
difliculties. As Mr. R. Quarn has been par- 
ticularly successful in teaching anatomy— 
as he has the confidence of the Council—as 
he has also the confidence of the Professors 
—as he is a favourite with the majority of 
the students—why is that gentleman to be 
elbowed and jostled in the Chair of Anatomy 
by an unknown colleague ? Why, in fact, are 
the two Professors of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy to be stuck into one seat, while there 
are already two gifted men who can fill most 
honourably the chairs of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology distinctly. It is not for us toimpute 
improper motives to, or to pry into the inten, 
tions of, the professors, but a general opi- 
nion will prevail amongst the profession, 
that, under cover of recommending a joint 
Professor of Anatomy, the Professors really 
believe that they are promoting the election 
of a person who will be required to under- 
take the duties of a Professor of Physiology ; 
and thus the unknown Dr. Suarpey of Edin- 
burgh is preferred, by the wise and impar- 
tial Medical Faculty, to Dr. RopertGrayt, 
who is a renowned member of the world of 
science. 

But the Professors may allege, as an ex- 
cuse for their conduct, that the last-named 
gentleman is not a candidate. It may beso, 
He has full opportuuity of knowing his 
“« judges of the first instance.” With regard 
to ourselves, we are in perfect ignorance of 
Dr. Grant’s feelings on the subject. No 
communication of any kind, direct or indi- 
rect, written or oral, has passed between 
that gentleman and the editor of this journal, 
relating to the vacancy, or the coming elec- 
tion, but it is perfectly well known to the 
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Professors that Dr; Grant a long time since 
was desirous of occapying the Chair of Phy- 
siolegy in.the institution, and a better ear- 
nest of that desire could not have been insti- 
tuted than his delivery of a course of lec. 
tures on Physiology at his own private resi- 
dence. Ought such a man to be required by 
his colleagues to approach the Council on 
bended knees, and petition for the appoint- 
ment? It was the duty of the Professors, as 
it was for their interest, to recommend the 
Council to offer to him the Chair of Physi- 
ology, and to, consider, moreover, that the 
Institution, by his acceptance of it, would 
acquire a great accession to its means of be- 
ing useful, and an increase of its distinction 
among schools. If there be a concours, 
where is the man whe will enter into a com- 
petition with Dr.Grant? Will Dr. Suaresy 
of Edinburgh? We smile at the thought. 
Equally certain is it that great difficulty 
would be experienced in finding a candidate 
who could triumph, in a trial of intellectual 
strength, over Mr. R. Quatn, as an anato- 
mist. No person, therefore, who is ac- 
quainted with the qualities of those gentle- 
men, can doubt the propriety of appointing 
them to the vacant chairs, in the absence of 
the concours. 

Now, a word with regard to this last-men- 
tioned mode of ascertaining the powers and 
acquirements of the candidates. 

It is, beyond all question, so far as prin- 
ciple is concerned, an admirable institution; 
but it is alleged, that it does not always 
work well. If the allegation be true, it 
does not detract from the merit of the prin- 
ciple on which the system is founded. The 
defective working is consequent on defective 
arrangements, and, it must be confessed, 
that there is nothing in the nature of Im- 
partiality which is calculated to imply that 
the instrument of carrying it into execution 
must be ill-contrived or ill-arranged. It 
has produced some extraordinary men in 
France, and it has, for the most part, been 
attended with the best results in that coun- 
try. Why should it be less fortunate here ? 
“ Oh!” it is exclaimed, “ who are to be the 


judges?” Assuredly. it, isnot difficult to 
find persons who. are quite as well qualified 
to decide on the merits of candidates ip an 
open struggle of mental strength, as. the pro- 
fessor with whom the elected parties are. to act, 
or the members ofa. body whe have. net 
been educated in the science of medicine, . If 
we admit—which, by the ,way,;.we are, far 
from doing—that the ranks of the profession 
in this metropolis could .not furnish twelve 
or twenty men who are competent to fornra 
just opinion on the capabilities of the.¢an- 
didates for a Chair of Anatomy, of course 
the Professors will not insist that @ ¢om- 
petent jury could not be selected, from the 
gentlemen, now in practice, who have re- 
ceived their medical education at the Uni- 
versity. At the end of every session, the 
Professors are loud in their laudations. of 
their own success in teaching, while poiat- 
ing to the professed acquiremeats of their 
pupils. Many of those pupils are: also, at 
the same time said to merit the distinction 
of prize medals. Come, then, let us have a 
jury of the MEDALLISTs of former years. . Ah! 
Do you decline the proposal? : Recollect, 
then, that excuse is not argument, and that, 
in future, when prizes are awarded to the 
pupils, and the successful competitors are 
eulogised, there will be some persons 
amongst the observers who will be forced 
to consider that your commendations have 
not truth and conviction for their basis. 


Mr. Suita of Southam has wandered, ra- 
ther unexpectedly, from Manchester to«the 
metropolis, for the purpose of reviving the 
discussion of his “ self-supporting «dispen- 
sary” projects. A notice of one of thé intro- 
ductory exhibitions is inserted at page.673. 
We hope that the profession, in grappling 
with this question, will prove to Mr. Sita, 
that whatever may be the’ purity of his in- 
teations, his scheme, if it be carried into ge- 
neral effect, will assuredly terminate in the 
ruin of the profession. 

Did. xo other ground of suspicion, exist, 
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the character ‘atid tendency of Mr. Surtu’s 
schemes,’ in the ‘league which Pures and 
Dubs afeready to make with him in his cru- 
sade in’ London: "On the rains of the pro- 
fession do'those persor” find places for their 
own feet. In the degradation of the former 
aré the materials sought which will aid the 
elevation of the latter. 





“Tae report of a trial, in which a charge 
for medicines and attendance was the sub- 
ject of dispute, will be found at page 666 of 
the present number of Tue Lancer. Mr. C. 
Pmtutrs proved himself, on that occasion, 
to be worthy of his hire. He made every 
exertion to prevent a full award against his 
clients, bat owing to the exertions of Mr. 
Sergeant Tavrourp, the good sense of the 
jury, and the decision of Lord Tenterven 
in the case of Hanpey vc. Henson, the 
counsel for the defendants failed, and the 
plaintiff recovered for the full amount of his 
chim, We do not understand what it was, 
in Tue Lancer report of the trial of Hanpey 
c. Henson, that he could make the subject 
of sport, but if the learned counsel had 
thought less lightly of the matter before 
the «trial, as well as during its progress, the 
defendants might have been spared a con- 
siderable amount of costs. The judicious 
decision of the late Lord TENTERDEN ought 
not to be treated carelessly by any person; 
certainly not by a counsel learned in the 
law. We think it right to reinsert in this 
place the observations which Lord Tenter- 
pen addressed to the jury during the trial 
of the cause in question. The particulars 
were reported in THe Lancet for January 
16, 1830, at page 539 :— 

“Lord | Tentenpen.—Gentlemen of the 
jury, this action has been brought, as you 
have heard stated, by Mr. Handey, a re- 
spectable’ surgeon, residing in Waterico 
Bridge! Road, against the defendant, Mr. 
W.S, Henson, an attorney of this Court, for 
the recovery of the sum of 7/. 0s. 6d., for 
medicines and attendance. The first and 
last items are not disputed. In one part of 
the bill there is a ch of five guineas, 


which to be for five weeks’ attend- 
nce medicines.. There does not seem 





to be much dispute as to the charge for the 
medi¢ines, but for the visits ; of these, 
it is said, there is no proof; but I cannot see 
how a inedical man is to prove theseattend- 
ances. It may be said that when he makes 
them, he has his servant behind his car- 
riage, or with him; bat what can that ser- 
vant prove? The opposing counsel says, 
that the persons in the house of the patient 
might be called to prove the attendances, 
but how are these servants or persons to be 
got at, or how are their names to be obtain- 
ed? I think, Gentlemen, that the plaintiff 
has proved as much as can be expected ; 
and Mr. Dixon proves that, on the plaintiff’s 
return from his daily professional calls, the 
visits were entered in a book by him under 
the plaintiff’s order, or by Mr. Handey him- 
self. I cannot see, if a medical gentleman 
pursues the same honourable plan which 
this gentleman has done, of not sending in 
large and useless quantities of medicine, 
how he is to be remunerated, but by being 
paid for his attendances. I will hand you 
the bill, which you will please to inspect; 
and, from the evidence given, you will say 
whether you consider this to be a fair and 
just demand or not, and give a verdict 
accordingly. 

“ The jury, after a minute's consideration, 
returned a verdict for the plaintill, damages 
71. Os. 6d., and costs.” 


Mr. Pxittirs does not appear to entertain 
any very elevated notion of our opinions on 
the subject of medical law. It is the com- 
mon failing of barristers to think that no 
person comprehends the bearing of a law 
question but themselves. Mr. Puituips, 
however, should recollect, that the business 
of putting a correct construction on the law is 
not quite so difficult a labour, and does not 
require the same comprehensive and vigor- 
ous powers of mind, as are essential to the 
business of law-making. As Mr. Pattuips, 
by voting for us in the Finsbury contest, 
considered that we were equal to the task of 
making the laws, we can readily forgive him 
for trying to raise a laugh at our expense 
for an imputed inaccuracy—and it seems 
only to be imputed—in the report of the 
trial We have yet to learn that the correct- 
ness of the report has been disputed by 
any person who was not interested in prov- 
ing that it was incomplete. So far as the 
decision of Lord TENTERDEN is concerned, it 
was then undisputed, and it is now indis- 
putable, Sincerely do we hope that the de- 
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cision of the jury in this new cause will be 
made the subject of a legal argument before 
the Judges. 

Let those interested persons who are dis- 
posed to complain of the enmity of medical 
reformers to the grossly unjust and insulting 
distinctions of title which exist in the profes- 
sion, carefully examine the observations and 
terms applied by Mr. C. Paitiirs and 
Mr. Justice Litrcepace, when speaking of 
the great bulk of its members, in open 
court, at this trial, deny no longer the war- 
ranty for their opposition to the present in- 
stitutes of medical government. From 
whose statements and insinuations do bar- 
risters and high legal authorities derive 
their impressions, that surgeons in general 
practice are insolently presumptive in claim- 
ing to exercise the privileges of physicians ; 
that they 
leaps, to vault into “the situation of phy- 


attempt, by unwarrantable 


“sicians without being possessed of the 
“necessary qualifications ;” that they should 
be subjected in society to the same rules of 
trade,” as dealers in haberdashery and 
crockery, who may simply charge customers 
for muslins and jugs, and “then retire to 
their counters again like honest huxterers ; 
that “apothecaries must be looked upon in 
“the light of a tradesman, a compounder of 
“ drugs, selling his goods like any other 
« man,” but with infinitely less honesty, be- 
cause he extoris “five thousand per cent. 
profit from the buyer,”—nay, sells him water 
at a far dearer price than wine, because it 
is a little coloured — perhaps with de- 
terious substances,—the water being “ the 
better portion” of the mixture. By whom 
are these views first propagated? Through 
whom do they reach the ears of second-hand 
libellers? Not by British surgeons are our 
judges and our pleaders earwigged with 
these statements respecting the conduct, the 
character, and the rank of English medical 
practitioners. The crime is perpetrated by 
the Dubs and the Pures themselves, who 
alone would induce the members of another 
profession to entertain impressions of so 
unwarrantable and disgusting a nature re- 
specting those members who constitute the 
great bulk—nineteen-twentieths—of their 
own, 





“ Dear Sin Henry :—Before committing 
the next number of our journal to press, I 
beg leave tosolicit earnestly but respectfully, 
that you will confide to me your wishes as 
to the information which you wish to be 
communicated respecting the result of the 
late interview of our friends with the Cuan- 
CELLOR oF THE Excneaver. Lam particularly 
anxious that nothing should be inserted 
which is not strictly true, as the incon- 
sistencies in the statements which we have 
already published, regarding the new 
metropolitan University, are rather nume- 
rous, and not calculated to increase the re- 
putation of the editor. 

*“ It is also incumbent on me to request 
your guidance in the notice which I ought 
to take of those individuals who have 
rejected the offer of the Fellowship. The 
letters which some of them addressed to the 
College, and the contemptible language 
with which they presumed to treat the 
generous boon, assure me that it would be 
better to pass them without notice, as 
nothing would be more derogatory to our 
College, and to the dignity of the profession, 
than an impression that the Fellowship 
would not be greedily swallowed by any of 
the licentiates. Your humble slave, 

“ RoDERICK. 

“ Wilson’s, Skinner Street.” 





“Sin:—The vexatious and harrassing 
labour which I fiatter myself the whole 
profession give me the credit of under- 
going in their behalf, does not chill my 
desire, nor abate my efforts, in the great 
cause of Medical Reform, and in conduct- 
ing your Hetch-Poich you must never lose 
sight of this great principle, that a wise 
and moral medical refurm is the thing near- 
est and dearest to my heart. Also keep in 
mind how successful my efforts have already 
been in arresting the progress of Mr. Sprixe 
Rice's sham reform university, recollecting 
that when Parliament first met, the Cuan- 
CELLOR or THE Excueauer did not hesitate 
to inform many of his friends that the 
Charter was then completely framed, and 
would be ready for presentation to the 
House in a few days. Observe, now that 
the Session of Parliament is nearly con- 
cluded, there is not one line of it before the 
public. For so long subjugating this 
monster of destruction, who is to eat up all 
our venerable institutions, you must be 
quite aware that the profession is entirely 
indebted to me, and the zeal and exertions 
of those whom I have directed to stir in the 


cause. 

“TI think you may now with confidence 
state that I have been completely successful 
in all my plans, after haviag a second time 
desired Sir Bexsamin to tamper with the 
CHANCELLOR, taking along with him for the 
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sake of appearances, his brother baronet, 
and Mr. Green, our late eminent Professor 
at King’s College. The whole of their last 
interview was most satisfactory. Sir Ben- 
jamin, indeed, did not depart, until he had 
persuaded Mr. Rice that it would be highly 
proper for Mr. R. to solicit a conference with 
a body of liberal physicians. Accordingly 
the smooth Dr. Rocer, the rough Dr. Cuam- 
pers, and the meek Dr. Hottanp, were 
selected as most competent for the task. I 
enclose you a note which I have just re 
ceived from Dr. Hottann, fully explanatory 
of the happy result of this negotiation, and 
we ought all to be grateful to Dr. H. for 
the open, manly, upright, conscientious, 
and public-spirited manner in which he has 
executed the task imposed on him.* 

* Another subject of great importance to 


be rightly handled, is the vacant Chair of 


Anatomy in the London University. If they 
be not careful in the selection of an ana- 
tomical professor, and make choice of as 
great a blockhead as I was overpersuaded 
to place in King’s College, they will soon 
meet with the same fate, for which end 
they have my most hearty good wishes. 
Whea the selection of professors for King’s 
College was devolved on myself and Sir 
BENJAMIN, we never aitempied to please the 
professors, but merely chose men who 
would best suit our own purposes, and 
individuals for whom we are bound by 
sacred ties to provide; if we were unfor- 
tunate it is not our fault. I am, your 
obedient servant, “ H.W. 


“ Euston Street.” 


*« Private. 

“ Dear Sir Henry:—With sentiments of 
respect, and feelings of heartfelt pieasure, 
I hasien to report to you the result of our 
interview with Mr. Sprine Rice this morn- 
ing. He received us, particularly Cuampers 
aud myself, with great avidity, was most 
courteous in his manner, seemed in excellent 
humour and spirits,and allowed us to leave 
him with the impression that all our wishes 
will be completely realized, and all our 
efforts successful. I mentioned to him your 
having had an interview with Lord Mei- 
powurne, the result of which was equally 
flattering and conclusive. I therefore con- 
fidently hepe that the venerable institution 
in Pali Mall East will be preserved un- 
touched by any rude or profane hands, and 
that you will continue to shed on it that 
lustre which has so long illuminated the 
medical profession in this country, and 
given to it a dignity which is unequailed in 
any oth.r country wherein J have ever 
travelled. Your faithful and devoted, 

“ 11, HoOLLanp. 
“ Monday, Lower Brook Sirect.” 
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( From our Edinburgh Correspondent. ) 
July 28.—No sooner had certain intelli- 
gence reached us of the resignation of Dr. 
Jones Quatn, than the mest varied specula- 
tions arose about the vacant chair, and 
every iron was put in the fire by our worthies 
here to procure the seat fur some friend. 
They argued that from the liberal supply of 
luminaries which had been already expo. ted 
from modern Athens, to fill the chairs of 
your schools, a fair chance existed of 
more emyfloyment for us as purveyors on 
the present occasion. Though attempts 
had been made to give currency to the 
rumour that in future the professors at the 
London University would be elected by 
some species of concours, yet no one pre- 
tended to give us any precise notion on the 
subject. Guess, then, our feelings of sur- 
prise and delight, on the arrival, certainly 
very unexpecied, of one of the professors of 
your eminent institution. The learned pro- 
fessor was received with open arms, and 
not a doubt was entertained but that one or 
other of us would be in London before a 
week could elapse. It is whispered here 
that your boasted system of concours con- 
sists of nothing mcre than the most in- 
terested of your professors coming among 
us as a great unknown, quietly attending 
the lectures of the diflerent teachers, and 
selecting the one who he thinks is the most 
likely to accommodate himself to the state 
of things in your quarter. The result is 
buta small complimest to Dr. Knox, who 
is certainly the most popular teacher in our 
metropolis, well acquainted as he is with 
all subjects connected w.th medical science, 
However, no doubt this peculiar plan of 
concours is well suited to the liberal air of 
It isright that it should be known 
in your city, that the selected gentleman is 
one of the chosen offsprings of Dr. Joun 
Tuomson, whose name is already so illus- 
trious in the annals of chair-iilling. 
ve toexpect Sir Cuarves? His 
preparations are arrived, but whether for 
auction or for demonstration, doubts exist. 
[s it not odd that you should send to us for 
workinen to do your jobs, and that we 
should import from you superannuated 
goods? This system of exchange seems to 
take place on the same grounds as two 
individuals in trade interchange articles 
which neither of them can dispose of at 
home, aud there appears reason to hope, 
thereiore, that though Sir Cuarces has failed 
in London, he may suit the wants of Edin- 
burgh to perfection. It is equally surprising, 
that out of the large mass of anatomical 
teachers of repute in London, not one should 
be found so competent as an individual who 
the students do not consider good cnough to 
patronize here. 





London. 


‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


“DONG LANE,” IN THE “ PROVINCE 
OF CINE.” 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Six :—Allow me to make a nod at the 
Nobs. It will be to their gery and, 
as a nod is as good as a wink to a Nob, or 
a blind horse, the Nobs may benefit by it on 
this occasion. Many a Nob growls about 
want of fees; and when the coal-merchant’s 
man “ wishes to speak to the doctor,” civilly 
touching the brim of his beaver, the Nob is 
“too busy” to consider the case, and looks 
very dark ; and, in the eveaing, Madam flares 
up, while making tea, because “ so many 
people call about bills.” The only reply 
follows,—* "Tis a very healthy season, my 
dear.” Now, to let Nob and Nob’s wife into 
the secret of their woes, I must unfold, that 
Nob is a cunning fellow, and, according to 
old Bacon, “ cunning is crooked wisdom,” 
and where a man in the dark runs down a 
crooked lane, perchance he gets a bloody- 
nose, and perchance a broken-head. The 
lane down which Nob runs, is “ Long Lane,” 
in which are many short projections. If he 
keep the middle way, marked “ Honesty,” 
he does well, but he goes first to one side, 
called “ Quack-side,” where are many pro- 
jections, called “chemist’s shops,” “ dispen- 
saries,” “ medical clubs,” “ gratuitous con- 
sultations,” &c.; and then to the other side 
of “ societies,” “ institutions,” mountebank 
exhibitions, or flimsy “authorship,” and has 
astick-in-the-mud. Few are wise enough to 
keep the middle path, though, after all, that 
is, even in “Long Lane,” the shortest, and 
presents no bogles, or ogres, by the way, in 
the shape of unpaid milk-men’s scores, or 
heayy bills. And their days of journey are 
peaceful, and their nights of rest are com- 
posed. Your obedient servant, 

SENEX. 

Crawford Street, July 30, 1836. 





BARBARITY TO THE POOR 
UNDER THE NEW UNION MEDICAL CONTRACTS. 


Chipping Ongar, Essex, July 29th. 
Sin:—As the truth of your statement in 
the House of Commons, on Wednesday last, 
concerning the treatment of a pauper was 
disputed, I take the liberty to send you the 
particulars of a similar case of oppression, 
for the truth of which I hold myself an- 
swerable. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Joun Witt1aM Porter, Surgeon. 

(Addressed to Mr. Wakley. ) 


James Stanes, a pauper of this parish, 
being afflicted with a dangerous disease of 
the heart, following a long continuance of 
severe rheumatism, was placed under the 
care of the medical man who was appointed 
to attend the poor of the district. ving 
been for some time his patient, and not 





obtaining any 

the surgeon who had attended him pre- 
viously to the new arra ‘fn the 
Union, ‘having ‘offered’ to attend’ a 
tuitousty, he accepted the offer, © 

time he had received a weekly all 

from the Guardians, bat no ‘sooner had he 
refased to remain under the of ‘their 
nominee, than he was into ‘the 


workhouse; and notwithstanding he ‘pré 
duced a certificate from his dicdical in. 
tendant, stating that it was absotutély neces- 


sary that he should be kept perfectly quiet 
and undisturbed, and that the workhouse 
was not a proper place for a man labou' 
unter disease of the heart, his weekly al- 
lowance was immediately stopped; and 
had it not been for a few 9 peer who 
generously came forward, and subscribed a 
few shillings for his support, he might ere 
this have been starved. The result of this 
treatment is, that the wife has been obliged 
to leave her husband and go out to service, 
the child is put out to nurse, and the map 
himself, suffering under a dangerous and 
painful disease, is now subsisting upon the 
precarious support of a few friends, who, 
digusted with such uncalled-for cruelty, 
have spared afew pence from their hard- 
earnings to relieve him from his immediate 
wants. 

N.B. The sum which is paid for medical 
and surgical attendance upon the poor of 
this district, and all medical and surgical 
appliances (trusses and midwifery alone 
excepted) is £38. The district contams a 
population of 2908, and extends to eight 
miles in length and five miles in breadth. 
Can it be wondered that the’ poor are sus- 
picious of these contractors ? 





IMPERFECT INQUEST. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir:—As a member of the Legislature, 
and principal guardian, by your writi of 
the medical profession, I beg to submit.the 
following statement to your notice, with the 
view of being informed whether the Coroner 
has acted according to law on the occasion 
in question. 

For several weeks I had been in altend- 
ance upon an elderly woman, in the Alms, 
House of this place, for symptoms of nervous 
depression, amounting to melancholy, ac- 
companied by hepatic and bilious pry wl 
ment. On Sunday last, this patient cut 
throat, in the most d ined manner, with 
the knife which had been furnished to her to 
use at dinner. I was wiih her in the course 
of a few minutes after the act, but ia little 
more than half an hour she died, 

A physician of the place, and my own 
assistant, were also there, to render all the 
assistance in their power, Next day an ip- 
quest was held upon the body, and the jury 
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i evidence of two old women, one of 
whom been.in attendance upon the pa- 
tient,..Was the Coroner justified in thus 
slurring over his duty, and did not the pub- 
lic, safety a more satisfactory ex- 
jnation? The principal end and purpose 

of this institution, must be, the enforcement 
of such an enquiry, in all cases of violent 
death, as would make it impossible for a 
murder to be guised under the mask of 
suicide ; and a surgical witness, from his 
knowledge of the instrument, and of the 
position and nature of the wound, could 
alene tell the jury whether it was possible 
for the wound to have been an act of self- 
committal, or inflicted by a foreign hand. 
I enclose my name for your private satis- 
faction, and am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Currurces. 
Windsor, July 29th, 1836. 


*,* Our correspondent has himself stated 
the argument, against the neglect of the 
coroner so Correctly, that to his questions 
we need only append the answers “ No” 
and “ Yes,” 





STOWMARKET PENNY CLUB. 
Mr. Denuam, of Wickham Market, in ad- 


dition to an amusing criticism which we have 
received from him, on the reply of Mr. Bree 
of Stowmarket.to the letter of Mr. D. in a 
late number of Tue Lancet, makes the fol- 
lowing statements. We publish only this 
part of our correspondent’s communication, 
because, were the whole inserted, we could 
not refuse tofind space for an equally tong 
rejoinder from Mr Bree, though we could 
insert it only with great inconvenience, and 
without, probably, producing any satisfactory 
effect on the public question which is at is- 
sue on this occasion :— 

* But I will furnish Mr. Bree with one 
‘ proof’ of the ‘benefit’ likely to accrue to 
the poor who subscribe to these clubs :—A 
gentleman who was among the first to esta- 
blish a club in this neighbourhood, was re- 
paren bet attend a r woman who was a 
subi t to the club. He ae her 
with medicine, of course, and sent her a box 
of pills, from taking which the poor woman 
believed she had derived much benefit, and 
naturally enough wished for a repetition of 
the medicine, but on making application to 
that effec she was told by the surgeon that 
no more of thse pills could be supplied to 
her, for they were very expensive, and that, 
had she procured them from any one else, 
they alone wculd have cost her three shil- 
lings and six ! TI give this as a‘ proof” 
of the kind of * benefit” which the poor will 
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derive from their connection with thissys+ 
tem of ‘ medical;yampirismay and I add the 
following as a proof of its approximation to 
roguery. For obvious reasons, L shall put 
this proof in the form of a query to Mr. Bree, 
and ask him if he remembers attending a 
sick pauper of the name of Green, whose 
wife, being ill and pregnant, he advised to 
get a midwifery order from the overseer of 
the parish in which she resided, saying, that 
he would himself put her to bed; and when 
the woman told Mr. Bree that she had al- 
ready spoken toa pupil of Mr. Bedingfield 
to attend her, and moreover said that she 
knew she was not then in labour, did he not 
again urge her to procure an order, and that, 
too, in utter disregard of the parochial re- 
gulations, which only allowed of orders be- 
ing given in dangerous cases? The poor wo- 
man, I believe, went several weeks longer, 
and was then safely delivered by a pupil. of 
Mr. Bedingfield, Mr. Bree’s term for attend- 
ing the parish having expired.” Mr. Den- 
ham adds, that Mr. Bree, in his last letter, 
when commenting ov the remarks of Mr. D., 
misquoted one of them. Mr. Denham says 
that he did not state that “he attended a 
meeting at Woolpit Swan. My words,” he 
observes, “ were these, and it is necessary 
that I should transcribe them: ‘ What a pity 
that Mr. Bree did not proceed with his guess- 
work analysis of the real authorship of the 
report. Had he done so, he might have in- 
disputably proved that no one of the medical 
gentlemen who attended a meeting held a 
few months ago at Woolpit Swan,could con- 
ceive that Mr. Bree was so deficient in ab- 
ject servility, or when a prospect occurred 
of putting a sixpence into his pocket, so 
shamefully ready to violate his plighted pro- 
mise as to be guilty of penning a line of the 
report.’ ” 


PETITION FROM NORFOLK 
AGAINST THE 
NEW MEDICAL CONTRACTS. 


(Presented by Mr. Wakley.) 


To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assem- 
bled: 

Tne petition of the undersigned medical 
practitioners residing in towns and villages 
in the hundreds of Smithdon, Brothercross, 
and adjoining hundreds, in the County. of 
Norfolk, humbly sheweth,— 

That we, your petitioners, being legally 
qualified to practice medicine and surgery, 
do conscientiously declare, that the remu- 
neration hitherto paid to us for our atten- 
dance on the sick poor, by the different 
parishes in which we practice, has not in 
itself been an adequate remuneration for 
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saving which would accrue to the general 


the services bestowed; but that the main 
inducement for taking upon us the office of 
medical attendant is, that our private 
practice lies in such parishes, and does, 
therefore, with the payment for visiting the 
sick poor, enable us to support ourselves 
and families. 

That under the new poor law amendment 
bill, a union, called the Docking Union, 
has been formed of all the parishes in the 
hundre s of Smithdon and Brothercross, 
together with others in the adjoining hun- 
dreds of Gallow and Freebridge-Lynn; 
consisting in all of thirty-six parishes 
widely separated, over a surface of fourteen 
miles by thirteen, and containing a popula- 
tion of 15,368 persons, according to the 
census of the year 1831; nearly four-fifths 
of which population consist of labouring 
poor, amongst whom a great increase has 
taken place since that period. 

That the rate of remuneration offered to us 
for medical attendauce and medicines, in- 
cluding all accidents, cases in surgery, mid- 
wifery, vaccination, and the supply of trusses 
for hernia, is fixed at about three pence per 
head, per annum; which cannot be accepted 
without very great sacrifices of our time 
and services, as the entire sum does not 
yield a recompence of more than two pence 
per mile, according to a moderately com- 
puted average of distance, which would be 
daily required to be travelled over in visiting 
the sick; without leaving the slightest 
portion of remuneration for our medical and 
surgical skill, or medicines; thus placing 
the members of a most useful profession in 
a state diflerent from that of any other pro- 
fession or trade, namely, requiring us to 
bestow our services, which are virtually 
our capital, wholly gratuitously. 

That to incite us to incur this certain 
sacrifice, threats are made to invite persons 
from a distance, who are inexperienced in 
practice, aad wholly unacquainted with the 
nature and extent of the undertaking, and 
the duties of which, physically speaking, 
it is not possible that they can ever with 
justice properly perform. 

That should we, from domestic circum- 
stances, deem it expedient to yield to these 
threats, we shali do so in the fall convic- 
tion that the legislature, which has mani- 
fested its solicitude for the public good by 
properly enforcing of late years on medical 
practitioners, a more etlicient and expensive 
mode of qualification for practice, will not, 
when respectfully appealed to, fail to pro- 
tect them from such degradation, injustice, 
and oppression; for while we acknowledge 
the principle, that the private interests of 
the tew should give way to a public bene- 
fit, yet, inthis instance, we most respectfully 
beg to submit, that the welfare of the great 
mass of the population would be sacriiiced 
to inexperience, and unavoidably neglected, 
and rendered subservient to the trifling 





contributors to the poor rates. 

That in the full and conscientious con- 
viction, that the arrangements contemplated 
must end in disappointment to the commis- 
sioners, and be attended with much un- 
avoidable neglect of, and suffering occasioned 
to, the sick poor, and a probable speedy 
encrease in the number of orphans; we 
venture to approach your honourable House 
with the respectful but earnest language 

of complaint and remonstrance against the 

operation of that part of the new poor law 
amendment bill which relates to the medical 
department in the new unions, humbly 
beseeching your interposition in order to 
procure the alteration of a system which, in 
the minds of the community generally, 
appears to be opposed to the dictates of 
humanity, and to be founded on false 
principles of justice and economy. And 
your petitioners will e ¥ pray, &c. 

Edward Manby, East Rudham, 

G. Damant, Fakenham, 

James Sutton, Lynn, 

Thomas Edgar, Fakenham, 

John Murlin, Lyna, 

T. T. Paul, Docking, 

Frederick Manby, Rudham, 

Anthony Allinson, Lynn, 

Thcemas Davies, Snettisham, 

Hugh Rump, W ells, 

P. Forest, Lynn, 

Robert Shaw, Docking, 

A. Cremer, Burnham, 

J. Laurence, jun., Lynn, 

Edward Rudge, Fakenham, 

F. H. Church, Burnham, 

J. W. Chadwick, Lynn, 

Frederick Priest, Burnham, 

H.R. Ramp, Wells, 

Thomas Bullen, Lynn, 

Charles Snell, Snettisham, 

James Young, Wells, 

John Pays, Lynn, 

Edward Rushmore, Snettisham, 

Robert Rump, Wells, 

John Joy, Great Massingham, 

Joseph B. Whiting, Lynn. 


PETITION FROM CHESHIRE 
AGAINST THE NEW MEDICAL CONTRACT 
SYSTEM. 

( Petition forwarded to Sir Philip Egerton for 
presentation. The Petitioners request the 

support of Mr. Walkley.) 

To the Honourable the Commons of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 
ment assembled, the huinble petition 
of the surgeons of the hundred cf 
Wirrall, in the county of Cheshire : 

Suewetn, Thata union has been established 

in that hundred, under the provisions of the 

poor-law amendment act, and the board of 
guardians who have been elected to mauage 
the affairs of that union, have issued pro- 
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posals respecting a medical contract, for 
providing medicines and attendance for the 
sick , the terms of which your petition. 
ers do most firmly believe, are altogether 


_ insufficient to furnish a proper provision for 


these objects, and that the plan adopted by 
the board of guardians is wholly unjust in 
principle, and calculated to inflict great suf- 
fering and misery on a large portion of the 
industrious poor and destitute population 
residing within the union. Your petitioners 
therefore earnestly pray that the House will 
intePpose its authority, and make such an 
alteration in the existing law, as will pro- 
vide effectually against the recurrence of 
the grievance of which they complain, And 
your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

J, Theodorick Vale W. Stephenson 

James Dixon J. Halladay 

W. J. Ellis F, H. Cassles 

J. Ellison Gorst Jerome Smith 

William Nisbitt J.W. Banks 

Richard Inman P. Young 

J.A. Day 





MEDICAL WITNESSES BILL. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir:—It gives me much pleasure to be 
deputed to send to you a copy of a petition 
to the Commons, in favour of the Medical 
Witnesses Bill, which has been forwarded 
to Sir W. S. Trelawny, Bart., for presenta- 
tion. Another copy has been sent to James 
Cornish, Esq., of Falmouth, requesting him 
to procure a petition from the medical 
practitioners of the Western Division. We 
are late in the field it is true, notwithstand- 
ing which, I am sure I am at perfect 
liberty to state on behalf of those gentle- 
men who signed the petition, that they will 
ever be ready to afford all the assistance 
in their power in ameliorating the present 
degraded state of the profession. I am, 
Sir, yours respectfully, 

R. Lanyon, M.D., F.A.S. 
Lostwithiel, July, 1836. 


*,* The petition was signed by the fol- 
lowing medical practitioners residing in the 
eastern division of the county of Cornwall, 
assembled at Bodmin. Their exertions with 
the other branch of Parliament, now that 
the bill is in the House of Lords, should be 
used to ensure to the progress of the mea- 
sure a success similar to that which it 
obtained in the House of Commons.—Ep. L. 


Joseph Hamley, surgeon, and co- 
roner for the eastern division of 
Cornwall. 

T. D. Martyn, St. Columb 

E. West, Camelford 

T. S. Tickell, Wadebridge 

H. Pethick, Launceston 

G. Jewel, St. Columb 

Robert Rundell, Wadebridge 


DR. GENNARS ON UTERINE APOPLEXY. 





Richard Lanyon, Lostwithiel 

Henry Mudge, Bodmin 

J. F. Smith, Launceston 

W. Broad, Padstow 

T. Good, Hicks Mill 

J. Fry, Wadebridge 

W. G. Lander, St. Columb 

Thomas West, Bodmin 

W. Moorman, jun., St. Columb 

W. Mitchell, M. B., Bodmin 

Richard Hingston, Liskeard 

W. Pearce, Launceston 

P. Brendon, Launceston 

(On Tuesday last this Bill was read a 

second time in the House of Lords, on the 
motion of Lord WHarncuirre, seconded by 
the Duke of RicuMonp, who have taken 
charge of the measure. On Wednesday it 
passed the Committee. 





UTERINE APOPLEXY. 

Tue following remarks should be added 
to the observations under this head, by Dr. 
GENNaRS, contained in our last Number, at 
page 652-3, taken from the Obserr. Medico., 
reaching us through the Gaz. Med. de Paris, 
No. 27 :— 

The uterus is easily emptied when the 
disease comes on in the course of labour. 
The hand is pressed gently into the cavity 
of the organ, the membranes ruptured, and 
the child extracted by the feet. Should 
labour be more advanced, and the head 
lodged in the cavity of the pelvis, the forceps 
must be employed; the child is thus ex- 
tracted living, and the mother soon recovers. 
When attempts at extraction are made to- 
wards the end of the second period, or during 
the third period, that is to say, when the 
foetus lies in a state of complete apoplexy, 
interrupted only by some convulsive move- 
ments, the foetus is dead, and, in a majority 
of cases, the operation fails to save the 
mother’s life. 

It often happens, soon after the extraction 
of the foetus and placenta, that the mother 
gradually recovers the use of her senses, 
becomes calm, and the disease terminates 
in a fortunate manner; but in many other 
cases several hours elapse before this de- 
sired result is obtained ; the epileptic symp- 
toms continue to alternate with the apoplec- 
tic ones, and the disease passes away gra- 
dually: this usually takes place when the 
operation is performed at a late period. 
The most efficacious means of dissipating 
the accidents which remain, are baths and 
muse. As it is impossible to introduce this, 
or any other medicine, by the mouth, it is 
thrown up the rectum. The muse seems 
equally beneficial in the uterine apoplexy 
which supervenes after delivery, and which 
is the more dangerous, from being beyond 
all surgical resource. A general bleeding 








FRACTURE OF THE FEMUR.—SP.“SOL. COP. 


should always precede the administration 
of the mise, which may be aided by baths. 

After the extraction of the foetus and pla- 
centa,; want of sufficient contractile power 
iu | the wterus, produced by the apoplectic 
State, may give rise to severe hemorrhage ; 
but this:-we have always seen arrested by 
the usual means. 

Finally: after the disappearance of the 
convulsions, the woman is often subject to 
acute febrile symptoms, which continue for 
a week, or fifteen days. The fever is gene- 
rally benign, and yields to the use of baths. 


DR. INGLIS’S CASE OF PERFECT UNION 
OF DOUBLE FRACTURE OF THE FEMUR 
IN TWELVE DAYS, TREATED WITHOUT 
SPLINTS OR TIGHT BANDAGING. 


To tie Editor of Tur Laycer, 


Sir:—Allow me once more a portion of 
your journal, that I may convince your cor- 
respondent that my last reply was not over- 
confident. In addition to my own testimony, 
that of others can be brought forward on this 
occasion. 

On the Ist of March, the femur was found 
fractured in two places. At one of them, 
splintered pieces of bone were felt. On the 
9th day from that time, one fracture was so 
far united that the broken extremities of the 
bone were immoveable. On that day, as 
regards the greater surface, the upper frac- 
ture was in asimilar state ; buta little mani- 
pulation detected that the splinters around 
that fracture could be rubbed against each 
other, those pieces not being yet suthciently 
impacted by the surrounding parts. But on 
the 12th day (or, as the Irish surgeon makes 
it, in two days from the ninth day, which, 
by-the-by, on calculating, he should bave 
called three days), the encasement of these 
splinters was sufficient to prevent this cre- 
pitus from being heard. And why should 
this surprise us? Not only its “probability,” 
but its ** possibility,’ can be proved by my 
frierid Dr, Colvin, of the Bengal Establish- 
ment, Who is now in your neighbourhood, 
and who will call on you and personally 
coniirm the fact, as he then was here, and 
witnessed the treatment. * * * * © * 
Fam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

James Iveits, M.D, 

Castle-Douglas, July 19, 1836. 


*.* It is unnecessary to lengthen this 
plain and convincing detail, b) publishing 
the arguments added by Dr. Inglis, in reply 
tothe objections urged by “ M. R, C. 8S. 1.” 
The facts recorded are highly valuable, and 
are calculated to derange much elaborate 
treatment, and some formal doctrines of the 
pathology of osseous union. Dr. Colvin has 





done us the honour, according to ‘the ‘wish 
expressed by Dr. Inglis, of personally testi- 
fying to the entire correctness of the, state- 
ments made by his friend. uyui isa 


et eerere| 





A nly 

To the Editor.—Having seen in your jour- 
nal of the 30th Julya comme sigued 
“ A Druveeist’s Assistanty” ine which ‘the 
writer gives an analysis of, and fornt forauak- 
ing, the specific solution of cepaiba, I beg to 
say that I attempted to prepare some, and 
expected, by minutely adhering to his direc- 
tions, to obtain a similar result, but was dis- 
appointed. Your correspondent says, that 
after boiling the balsam with the liq. potass. 
and aq. distil. for about ten minutes, the 
mixture should be let to. coot to 140 deg., 
then adding the sp. ther. nitr., when; * af- 
ter a short time, about five drachins of wndis- 
solved fluid, more like tare oil than balsam, 
will separate and float on the surface 7” but 
after the boiling, &c., exactly aceoriling to 
the directions, instead of “five drachms of 
undissolved fluid,” the whole of ‘the balsam 
rose to the surface unchanged, leaving a li- 
quid, having a very slight odour, but not the 
slightest perceptible taste, of copaiba. | L re- 
main, Sir, your obedient servant, ; 

A. W. Warner.’ 
Little Chelsea, Aag. 10, 1836. : 


_— . -—— 





NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL. 


ENCEPHALOLD CARCINOMA+—CUMPLETE OBLITE- 
RATION OF THE SUPERIOR VENA “CAVA. 
EFFECTS OF 1ODINE AND THE HYDRIODATE ‘OF 
POTASH. , 

Joun Starks was admitted, May 14,'uniler 

the care of Dr. Erttorson. He is a married 

man, of dark complexion, and of temperate 
habits, and had always enjoyed good health 

until the present attack. He is by trade a 

plasterer, and has been ill for eight weeks. 

He has lately worked in a swampy of 

the country, and caught cold; since then he 

has had a running from the eyes, which hayeé 
always been tender since: he had measles 
during childhood. At the sanije time his 
face, hands, and arms began’ to swell, éspe- 
cially on the right side; the swelfing was 

livid, neither hot nor painful ; and his hands, 

the tips of his ears, and his nose, were blue 

so that the men with whom he Worked used 
to tell him that he had’ riot Washed then. 

His right shoulder was painfal, ‘bit was 

easy when lying om it at night; he ‘slept 

very well; he felt Very Weak.” A’ short time 
after this the ankles began to swell towat 

the evening, and pitted of pressure, he 
was obliged to leave off work, and for thé 
last month he has been confined to his bed. 

He was attended by a physitan, who ¢on- 
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sidered the di to be partly rheumatic. 
At present he is a good deal, but unequally, 
emaciated ; the face is not emaciated, but 

to ‘bea little congested ; the exter- 
nal jugular veins are larger; the chest is 
more emaciated ; the superficial veins are 
all much dilated; the abdomen is blaccid ; 
the superficial veins are more distended than 
those: of. the thorax ; the lower extremities 
are very much wasted, but not cedematous ; 
the arms are rather swollen, the right one 
the most; they do not pit on pressure ; he 
has no! paim im the head now, but has had 
occasionally at the back part; it felt heavy, 
and throbbed occasionally ; no tintinnitus 
aurium ; he has giddiness now and then; no 
tenderness‘of the scalp; does not sleep well, 
but feels drowsy; he has now no cough, 
expectoration, or dyspnoca, though he has 
suffered from the latter symptoms occa- 
sionally; respiration not too frequent nor 
shallow ; there is a distinct circumscribed 
tumour on the right side of the sternum, at 
about the third rib, very painful on pressure ; 
no ion or finctuation is found in it; 
about a month ago it began to increase, and 
rapidly attained its present size, that of a 
fowl’s egg. 

Auscultatary Signs.—Left side : respiratory 
murmur very distinct, bat hardly puerile, 
with slight) sonorous and sibillant rattles. 
Right side: respiratory murmur wanting for 
three or four inches below the clavicle, but 
is heard again below ; where respiration is 
wanting, the impulse of the heart is per- 
ceived, and the sound is less than natural. 
Posteriorly, the respiration is pretty natu- 
ral; that of the right side could not be 
ascertained, except superiorly, on account 
of his being unable to support himself in the 
sitting position; but, superiorly, there is 
bronchial respiration, and broncophony is 
very distinctly marked; no bronchophony 
anteriorly, where respiration is wanting. 
Percussion elicits a very clear sound on the 
left side, and on the inferior two-thirds of 
the right; but above, where the respiratory 
murmur is absent, it is quite dull; the 
sounds of the heart are natural. None of 
his family have been consumptive. On ap- 
plying the stethescope over the umbilicus, 
strong impulse is felt, raising the head of 
the instrument, distinctly, and accompanied 
by a rough bellows sound, synchronous, 
heard only immediately over the umbilical 
aperture; there is no vibrating thrill at the 
same time; no tumour can be felt there ; con- 
siderable tenderness on pressure over that 
pert, but nowhere else in the abdomen, 

ongue a4 eg rather dry, great thirst, 
no nausea. , He has had occasional pain in 
the ppigastyim 5 has had pain in the lower 
part of the chest, on the right side, which 
continued for a fortnight, hut ceased about 
a week ago; he lies best on his back, and 
worst on the left side, but he can lie on 
either, having no pain in either position; 
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his right arm becomes numbed and painfu] 
when he lies upon it. The bowels are open 
daily; urine natural. All the joints feel 
rather stiff; he sweats a good deal, and the 
perspiration has a sour smell. Pulse 120, 
rather bounding. 

Dr. Et.iotson considered that the pain in 
the sternum arose from periostitis, but said 
that whatever change had taken place in 
the membrane, on the outer surface of the 
bone, the same had occurred internally, as 
was proved by the dull sound there on per- 
cussion, 

Of the solution of hydriodate of potash, thirty 
minims were ordered three times a day, and 
the ointment of iodine was directed to be 
rubbed on the tumour twice a day. This 
was on the 4th of May; on the 21st the 
medicine was increased to forty minim doses ; 
on the 24th, to fifty; and on the 28th, to 
sixty minims. He seemed a little better on 
the 3lst, and the tumour was evidently 
smaller; his knees were not so stiff. 

June 7. He seems much better this morn- 
ing; the swelling is less, and the right arm 
is much stronger. The Aydriodate to be in- 
creased to eight minim doses. 

14. Has seemed a little better since last 
report, but has been purged very much. The 
swelling near the sternum appears to haye 
increased a little, 

July 5, The tumour appears to have been 
increasing since last report. He is taking 
105 minims of the medicine three times a-day, 
with kino to prevent the purging. 

9. Tumour increasing; the veins of the 
right arm are larger; all the superficial 
veins of the trank become distended during 
forced respiration ; if one is compressed it 
remains distended between the finger and 
the heart, but is flaccid beyond the finger, 

16. Tumour more elastic, and rather lobu- 
lated. Dr, Ex..iorson now stated to the 
pupils, that he apprehended the disease was 
encephaloid. 

19. Complains of excessive weakness, and 
stabbing pains in the tumour, which is now 
above the clavicle ; it gives him great pain 
to turn his head, the tumour pressing on the 
origin of the sterno-cleido-mastoideus. The 
diarrhoea still continues, notwithstanding 
the large quantities of kino which he has 
taken. 

25. He died at seven o'clock this morning, 
having suffered cons‘derably during the 
night. 

Autopsy.—Very great emaciation of the 
whole body ; the tumour, externally, is very 
large, and lobulated; at the two inferior 
prominences it is extremely soft, very much 
resembling the evidences of fluctuation. On 
opening the abdomen, the stomach was found 
very much distended, and reaching to th 
umbilicus; it was filled with very dar 
brown fluid; the mucous membrane was 
also softened, from maceration; the duode- 
hum was dilated to the size of a small sto- 








mach ; the mesenteric veins were enlarged 
to four or five times their natural size, and 
gorged with blood; eight or nine of the 
mesenteric glands were enlarged, and con- 
tained a white granular substance, which 
was pronounced to be tuberculous, the 
largest gland was situated over the aorta, 
which was not dilated. The small intestines 
were intus-suscepted in two places; the in- 
ferior, situated about eighteen inches from 
the ileo-coecal valve; the superior, about 
three feet above the other; the mucous 
membrane appeared healthy ; nothing parti- 
cular was found in the liver. Thorax.— 
The tumour was found to occupy the whole 
of the mediastinum, and the right side of the 
thorax, extending quite up to the neck; 
posteriorly, it extended to the spine; the 
vena cava superior was found completely 
obliterated, not the slightest trace of it being 
perceptible, so that the direct communica- 
tion between the thoracic duct and the heart 
was entirely cut off. The great emaciation 
evident in the patient was, perhaps, attri- 
butable to this fact. The thoracic viscera 
were found completely adherent to one ano- 
ther, so that they appeared an irregularsolid 
mass, and it was found impossible to detach 
them without the scalpel. Dr. Carswe.t 
considered it to be a most perfect specimen 
of encephaloid carcinoma. The tumour is 
preserved in the Museum of the University. 


Tn lecturing on this case Dr. ELtiotson 
observed, that the encephaloid was the most 
malignant disease to which the body is lia- 
ble. He had never known an instance in 
which any operation, even though the whole 
of the diseased mass, or the limb to which 
it was attached, was removed, had suc- 
ceeded in preventing the disease from re- 
turning in some other part of the body, and 
quickly destroying the patient. The disease 
was characterized by the formation of a 
brain-like substance. The cause of the 
affection was not known; and though some- 
times the disease was seen in persons whose 
ancestors had suffered from it, this was by 
no means the case in all instances, It oc- 
curred in various structures ; sometimes on 
surfaces, sometimes in the inside of a vein 

or a vbearchjal tube. It had been called 
“ medullary s\geoma,” but that was an im- 
Proper term; the miWater certainly was not 
medullary. 
The disease most frequemggly occurred in 
persons who had not passctmghe middle 
period of life, while schirrus geng'@!!Y at- 
tacked individuals who had passed eet age. 
e encephaloid disease was off[¥e™ '°% 
met with in children, but it was mogt.cO™ 
mon in persons of about the of this 
patient, 33. It sometimes attacked he eye, 
and sometimes the extremities. Thefall U5¢28€ 
was not attended with much paingl’ except 
rom a sensation of distention; whereas 
schirrus was characterized by @ sharp lan- 
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cinating pain. The encephaloid tumour 
occasionally might appear like a collection 
of matter, but if opened under that impres- 
sion, the patient became much worse. 

In the present instance, the case at first 
appeard to be one of periostitis, with a 
small collection of fluid under the membrane, 
He (Dr. E.) did not feel himself justified 
in then thinking it anything else. He had 
seen such collections in other portions of the 
periosteum, which gave way under the local 
application of the tincture of iodine. In 
this instance the hydriodate of potash and 
iodine appeared at first to act ben ficially, 
the tumour being evidently less after their 
employment; but the true character of 
the disease began to be shown, and the 
tumour increased in size, in spite of the 
large doses of iodine given. He had never 
seen a case of inflammation of the perios- 
teum of the sternum which did not yield to 
the treatment employed in this case, and 
when he found that fail, he suspected the 
case was encephaloid. The disease had 
another peculiarity besides that of attack- 
ing persons in the middle period of life, 
which was, the rapidity with which it in- 
creased. Noother kind of disease increased 
so rapidly. This case afforded a good in- 
stance of the powerlessness of iodine in 
malignant disease. He considered it pro- 
bable that the disease, in this case, had 
commenced internally. 





Since the remarks at page 678 were writ- 
ten, we have been informed that Dr. Suarpey 
has been elected. Itis an unfortunate affair. 


To the Editor —Stz :—Can some of your 
readers give the history of Messrs. Smith 
and Hulbert, who exhibited at Newington 
on Monday last? They would. by so doing, 
confer a great favour upon the medical prac- 
tioners of this neighbourhood, It is report- 
ed that Mr. S., in consequence of his “ seli- 
degrading dispensaries,” has driven one or 
two medical men from his district. Mr. 
Hulbert is, personally, a perfect stranger 
here. Indeed, I believe he has only been a 
few weeks in the Borough, He appears to 
be a sort of protégé of Mr. Smith, or perhaps 
he is a missionary sent by the Poor-Law 
Commissioners. Yours, respectfully, 

CuHiRuRGUS, 

August 11, 1836. 

We have just received, from Dr. O’Beirne 
of Dublin, a communication entitled “ An 
Abstract of Original Views on the Fanc- 
tions and Diseases of the Intestinal Canal, 
with an examination of objections urged 
against them, and a further report of their 
successful application. Read at the British 
Association in August, 1835.” As the me- 
moir would occupy nearly thirty pages of 
Tue Lancet, we must take a little time to 
reflect on the request for its insertion. 
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